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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Thermal Efficiencies of Gas and Electricity 
in Relation to Coal Economy. 


porting upon electricity supply have taken with facts and 
truth in their reports, to the misleading of the Government 


will not be to the taste of a good many interested people. 
But it is hoped this will render national service by letting 


the Government and the country know the actual position. | 


The Power Sub-Committee of the Coal Conservation Com- 
mittee confined themselves in their report to advising the 


Government regarding electricity supply; and they pro- | 


duced distinguished looking figures to show the economy 


of coal that would result if what is now used was converted | 
into electrical energy, and then transmitted freely about the | 


country for power and heating purposes—both industrial 
and domestic. No such savings could ever be secured by 
changing-over from solid fuel to electrical energy for gene- 
ral power and heating purposes, particularly heating. There 
was also a grave omission in the report, in that the Power 
Sub-Committee did not point out that much greater coal 
economy could be achieved through the gas industry than 
through the electrical industry. Never (more especially in 
respect of heating) was a more brutal assault made upon 
coal “economy ”’ and “ conservation” than in this report. 
Instead of economy, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
prove that the conversion of the heat energy of coal into 
electrical energy and the conversion back again into heat is 
a piece of monstrous prodigality and folly which no scien- 
tific man should tolerate, but should denounce to the utmost 
of his power. 

The gage was thrown down to the Government and to 
the electricians by Sir Dugald Clerk, at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts last Wednesday, in the paper he read on the 


“ Distribution of Light, Heat, and Power by Gas and Elec- | 


“ tricity.” No one could deal with the matter with greater 
authority or assurance than Sir Dugald. The question was 


heat, or power, the gas or the electricity industry makes the 
best use of the heat energy of coal; and the paper challenges 
electricians to show, if able, that the figures have no title 
to acceptance and are not worthy of credence. There were 
several electricians at the meeting—among them Mr. Patchell 
and Colonel Crompton. Neither of them questioned the 
validity of the data. They did well; for Sir Dugald, they 
knew, is not in the habit of being caught napping over 
matters of this kind. Mr. Patchell discreetly avoided figures, 
and wanted to know how it was, in connection with power, 
that so. many electric motors had been established in muni- 
tion factories during the war. The reply to that is, the same 
reason that led to the installation of the enormous number 
of gas-furnaces in such factories—quick installation and 
convenience. He also suggested that, if Sir Dugald had 
taken his comparison on a financial basis, he would have 
found something different. True, and to the disadvantage 
of the electricity industry. The case would, if anything, have 
been distinctly worse—more particularly in the realm of 
heating. In this connection, Colonel Crompton spoke of 
the value of the portable electric-radiator for giving warmth 
to old people and invalids. Again, there is no disputing 
this. There is no contention that in heating there are 
Special purposes where electricity is not only useful, but 
valuable. We are, however, talking about utilizing coal to 











the best advantage in the national interests, and warming 
the mass of the people—not merely old people and invalids 
who want to be fenced in by radiators. The nature of the 


| remarks made by Mr. Patchell and Colonel Crompton con- 
| stituted the best possible compliment that could be paid to 


| Sir Dugald upon the substance of his paper. 
Tue liberties that certain Committees who have been re- | 


Where high concentrated temperatures are required in 
some forms of industrial operations, electric heating is an 


| advantage; but, nationally considered, the use of electricity 
and the country (including newspaper writers with more | 


imagination than technical competence to form judgment | 
and test conclusions), are being exposed in a manner which | 


for ordinary heating purposes is, as Lord Moulton (who pre- 
sided at the meeting) put it, a “ ghastly waste.” Take the 
efficiency of the average generating station to-day. There 
is a loss of heat energy of something like go p.ct., or rather 
more; and under the best of predicted circumstances the loss 
will be 80 p.ct., or more. At present, the actual efficiency 


| of the gas industry, on the basis of the heat energy in the 


coal it utilizes, is—taking count of gas, coke, and tar, and 
not taking any credit for the other products—close upon 
the 80 p.ct. representing loss in the electrical industry; and, 
with the developments that are taking place, the industry 
is moving to the neighbourhood of go p.ct. efficiency. If 


| any would-be critics who have no firm knowledge of these 


matters are not prepared to accept Sir Dugald Clerk’s data, 
they will find in the Cantor Lecture of Prof. Bone [p. 632], 
who is a scientist and economist of unimpeachable indepen- 
dence, complete confirmation of the efficiency of modern 
gas-works processes. This advance in the efficiency of gas- 
works practices—the additional heat units per ton of coal 
that are being distributed through gas-mains in some areas, 
and will be distributed to a more considerable extent as time 
passes—will still further widen the breach between the low 
efficiency of electricity and the high efficiency of gas pro- 
duction ; and this will also make its impression on relative 
costs. Sir Dugald did not in his comparison stop at pro- 
duction efficiencies, nor at the point where he showed that, 
if the electricity industry was supplying to the country the 
same amount of heat as the gas industry, it would be to-day 
using 58°5 million tons of coal, which is a quantity that 
would swamp several times over the amount used by the 
gas industry. Electricity is not, therefore, the road to coal 
conservation ; it is the road to coal dissipation. In the 
examination of the position of room heating, water boiling, 


| cooking, metal melting, and power, we were shown that, 
examined by him from the standpoint of whether in light, | 


from the thermal efficiency standpoint, electricity stead- 
fastly maintains its inferiority. Only in lighting, by using 
the misnamed dazzling half-watt lamp, does it realize an 
equality with gas at all ordinary pressures. But there, on 
the financial basis, light for light, gas does not fear it. As 
to the power position, no man can speak with greater 
authority than Sir Dugald; and with the confidence he 
possesses, he did so dispassionately. 

We will not traverse here the whole of the complete data 
presented in the paper; but if the electrical people cannot 
prove inaccuracy, then the basis of the reports that have 
emanated from the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Reconstruction is undermined, and the Government scheme 
has not the support which the political mind believed was 
there, but which the expert mind knew well did not exist. 
Before the Government proceeds, there really ought to be 
another inquiry into the causes which led the two Commit- 
tees to make their reports in the form they did. Had the 
reports been confined to the utilization of electricity for 
transport purposes, there would have been greater reason 
for them. Sir Dugald Clerk, Lord Moulton, and others are, 
like the gas industry, only out for thetruth. Electricity has 
enormous uses. The gas industry, where it is more con- 
venient to use electric motors than gas-engines, do so; but 
where gas-engines are equally convenient and less costly 
in running, they are used. Gas, too, has enormous uses, 
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especially in heating ; and where it can serve the national 
interests with greater economy than another agent, it objects 
to the position being assailed by false pretences and mis- 
conception. As Sir Dugald well says, from the national and 
coal economy points of view, where the conditions permit, 
gas and electricity generation should be combined in one 
works, so that heat waste could be greatly reduced by the 
combination of gas-making and steam-raising as one unit. 
Great heat economies could be obtained in this manner. 
As, however, things are moving, through the aid of political 
ignorance, the roads along which the two industries are 
passing are diverging more widely, and unity in the work 
of production appears farther off than ever. The result is 
increasing waste of the national resources. 


Gas Problems—Prof. Bone Pleads for a Complete 
Investigation. 


Tue second of the Cantor Lectures by Professor W. 
A. Bone, published this week [p. 632], will, we think, be 
accounted the. most important of the three from the point 
of view of the gas industry. It was a deliverance of many 
and weighty parts, from the standpoint of a distinguished 
scientist who has made fuel his primary study. We find in 
the lecture many points which will give to the men of the 
industry a large amount of gratification, for they show that, 
though the Professor believes that there is some place at 
which a line should be drawn in our gas-producing practices, 
modern developments are of a character which merits his 
approbation. But after all is said and done, it must be 
admitted that in the industry our technical affairs, as well as 
our financial position (this through the war, and the changes 
effected by it), are in an unsettled position—in a state of 
flux, so to speak. And towards the close of the lecture, the 
Professor pleads for the appointment of a thoroughly com- 
petent Committee—not a Committee selected solely by the 
gas industry, nor an ordinary bureaucratic Committee, but 
a thoroughly scientific Committee—to determine and put on 
toa stable foundation the technical work of gas production in 
relation to the gas to be produced and supplied. We have 
argued for many months past for something of similar kind, 
but with larger scope, because gas production and supply, 
legislation, and finance are so interrelated in the gas indus- 
try, and its position in all these respects is so unsatisfactory 
to-day, that the limits of investigation cannot be confined to 
any one aspect of the situation. Therefore, our advocacy 
of a composite Committee of competent men. There will 
be no difficulty we think in gaining the adherence of Prof. 
Bone to this view, inasmuch as, in the early part of his lec- 
ture, when dealing with the use of coal, he pointed out that, 
while thermal efficiency is a dominating factor, the total 
economic result must be the deciding factor; and he then 
proceededtosay: ‘This is not always understood by so-called 
“ scientific people—in fact, commercial people often take a 
“more scientific view of these questions than the scien- 
“tific man. They look at more factors than the scientific 
“ man.” 

It must be admitted that the investigation to which the 
gas industry is being subjected at the moment is of a piece- 
meal and disjointed order. It is being carried on in different 
directions without any attempt at co-ordination. The In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers have in hand the preparation 
of a statement dealing with coal economy in relation to the 
report of the Power Sub-Committee of the Coal Conserva- 
tion Committee; there is the research by the Gas Investi- 
gation Committee of the Institution and the Leeds Univer- 
sity; there is the investigation by the Fuel Research Board, 
and its recommendations as to the future gas supply of the 
country; and individuals are also experimenting in different 
directions. It cannot be claimed—however useful all this 
work may be—that it is of that systematic, comprehensive, 
and high order that is desirable to place the operations of 
the industry upon the surest of ground. As we understand 
Prof. Bone, the importance of the future gas standard is 
such that he considers the question ought to be investigated 
very deliberately in all its bearings—economic, technical, 
and scientific—if mistakes are to be avoided; and we 
discern in his remarks the feeling that there is a dangerous 
tendency to rush through this matter at a time when men’s 
minds have hardly recovered from war strain, and are still 
in a state of tension owing to the serious labour and eco- 
nomic situation with which the country is faced. We quite 
admit the time is not favourable for that calm and de- 
liberate study which the question ought to receive, At the 


same time, there are other considerations, born of the ex- 
tremely awkward economic situation in which the industry 
finds itself (particularly in regard to coal), and which de- 
mands that it shall bring into account at once all benefit 
that can be secured to alleviate the position. 

What the industry should have is a respite of fairly con- 
siderable duration from standards and conditions to an ex- 
tent that will allow it to take advantage of all the advances 
made during recent years, so as to lighten as far as possible 
the new burdens, They are here, and are substantial, and 
will continue so. All we have in hand at present to meet 
them are those advances, as and when they can be brought 
to make effective contribution. One of them, it is quite clear 
from the lecture, appeals to Prof. Bone, and meets with his 
approbation. That is the higher thermal efficiency secured 
in the gas produced by the system of steaming charges, by 
which (in one test he quoted) with a make of 16,600 c.ft. of 
gas, 28 p.ct. of the heat value of the coal was transferred to the 
gas, as compared with 23 p.ct. beforesteaming. Still higher 
results have been obtained, at a relatively small sacrifice of 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot, but a good gain per ton of coal used, 
and giving a satisfactory gas for general consumption. If, 
therefore, something could be done to preserve to the indus- 
try economies which would be of service to it and its con- 
sumers, it would be a commonsense thing to comply with 
the plea of Prof. Bone for complete investigation by a fully 
competent tribunal (which would be entirely acceptable to 
the Government) before finally determining the basis of the 
industry’s future operations. The point is one that should 
receive the serious attention of the industry; for as things 
are, and as they are proceeding, finality appears to be a long 
way off. The sooner we can get a “ move on” in the shape 
of a systematic, penetrating, conclusive inquiry, the better. 
The outlook in regard to producing and working costs has 
become more ominous than ever the past few days. 

That is the question of outstanding importance raised in 
the second of Prof. Bone’s lectures; but all its components 
are of interest. As already remarked, the lecturer looks 
with much favour on steaming in vertical retorts. Without 
steaming, he shows a heat-balance for the vertical system 
amounting to 89 p.ct., and more with steaming. He believes 
in increasing the potential heat in the gas realized per ton 
of coal; and he sees considerable possibilities in this direc- 
tion. But there is an indication that he is not particularly 
smitten, for town gas purposes, with the idea of completely 
gasifying coal. And one reason for this may perhaps be 
looked for in the part of the lecture where he deals with the 
proposal to charge for gas on the heat-unit basis, instead of 
by volume, and proceeds to discuss the matter in regard to 
gas composition. As a chemist, he is opposed to avoidable 
inerts being supplied through gas-mains to the consumer. 
Further, he is not satisfied that the commercial prospects of 
low temperature carbonization are very great at present. 
But for the gas industry, he sees a fine field for the future 
in carbonizing more of the coal used in domestic fireplaces 
and in industrial furnaces. The gas and the coking indus- 
tries between them at present carbonize only about 17 p.ct. 
of the total home coal consumption. They ought to be able 
to carbonize 45 p.ct. At any rate, Prof. Bone hopes that the 
17 p.ct. will soon be raised to 25 p.ct. The fulfilment of 
the hope is one of the most earnest desires of the gas-supply 
industry to-day. 


Organization for the Protection and Advancement 
of the Interests of Technical Gas Officials. 


THERE are exceptions to the payment of poor salaries to 
the technical officials of gas undertakings; there are, we 
are sorry to say, more exceptions to the payment of the good 
salaries that are deserved for the services rendered. ‘This 
anomalous position of things is now being accentuated day 
by day by the higher ‘wages and the shorter hours that the 
craftsmen and general workers of the industry are securing. 
The time has come for remedial measures. The cost of 
living has risen as much, and more so, for gas officials as for 
the workers. Education, qualifications, and responsibility 
are all, and must be, of a higher order for the former than 
for the latter ; but the administrators of many works—these 
administrators are real enemies to the best interests of the 
industry—appear to be totally blind to these conditions, or 
will not recognize them while the officials themselves remain 
dormant. The reason that the officials are in an inferior 
position to the workers in pressing their claims is that they 





have no organization like the workers to force home what 
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is only clear justice. Administrators should recognize that 
good salaries attract the best men—men of brains, qualifi- 
cation, and experience; and, forsooth, the industry to-day 
wants such men badly in every quarter of it. Indifferent 
salaries often succeed in securing indifferent men ; and these 
men, unless they are exceptionally lucky, are able to lose 
much more money by poor quality management than would 
have to be paid to a really first-class man. This is a matter 
upon which we have often commented. The needs of the 
industry are such that the subject must not be allowed to 
drop, and parsimony be permitted to injure the movement 
for realizing, under heavy adverse conditions, the promise 
of the future for the industry. In a later column to-day 
is a letter suggesting that a better state of affairs can 
only be brought about by a combination of engineers and 
managers, works superintendents, and assistants in one or- 
ganization for their protection and advancement. If such 
an organization can do effective work, then it would be not 
only in the interests of the officials, but obviously in those 
of the industry itself. There would have to be complete 
organization. The men who are in positions in which they 
are suitably rewarded should not regard this fact as a reason 
for excluding themselves from participation in the raising 
of the standard of recompense for other technical officials. 
They are the very ones whose assistance would be valuable 
in helping those in circumstances that are less attractive 
than their own; and professional position has its obligations. 
The electrical engineers have an organization (we believe 
it is known as the Electrical Power Engineers’ Association) 
which has what the technical organizations have not—the 
power to deal with matters that partake of the nature of 
those in which trade unions concern themselves. To help 
to advance the suggestion as to a similar organization for 
technical gas officials, we shall be pleased to forward any 
communications—addressed to “‘ Anonymous,” care of the 
“ JouRNAL ”—to the writer of the letter, so that the neces- 
sary nucleus for bringing the proposal to a head may be 
obtained without individual publicity, which obviously in 
many cases would be inadvisable. 


The Government-Accepted Coal Report and the 
Price of Coal. 


THERE will be mixed feelings in industries dependent on 
coal as their chief “ raw” material, such as the gas industry, 
over the three reports that have been issued by the Coal 
Commission—in the first place because (this was hardly 
expected in view of the unyielding spirit in which the miners’ 
representatives entered upon the work) the result is not an 
unanimous report, and, in the second place, because, how- 
ever one looks at the only report which shows impartiality 
and a judicial consideration of the evidence placed before 
the Commission, the one conclusion that can be derived from 
itis that the price of coal at the pithead will have to be main- 
tained for some time to come, and then the only prospect of 
any reduction will be from those at present amorphous 
improvements and economies which are foreshadowed, and 
which, if they come at all, will be of comparatively slow 
growth. The public have had the opportunity of reading 
the reports of the evidence laid before the Commission ; 
and the public will have no hesitation in saying that the 
teport of Mr. Justice Sankey and three of his colleagues 
(one of whom is Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B.)—the most 
independent of the Commissioners, representing as they do 
the industrial consumers—is statesmanlike and conciliatory. 
While granting the miners a considerable part of what they 
have asked for, it also provides them with the opportunity, 
within measurable time if economic conditions will permit, 
of realizing practically all they demanded so far as wages 
and hours are concerned, and, furthermore, concedes to 
them the principle of having a voice in the control of the 
industry (whether nationalization or collective control be 
the choice of Parliament), together with the limitation of 
the profits of the coalowners to 1s. 2d. per ton. At the 
same time, the recommendation is made that 1d. per ton 
on the coal raised should be set aside for providing better 
housing accommodation and working conditions. It is a 
tevolutionary report, though only an interim one. While 
We may not agree with it in its every part, it can be said 
that it is constructive; and it supplies precedents which 
may become far-reaching. In part, it is a condemnation of 
the past management of the collieries, and will be anything 
lut appreciated by the coalowners. 

heconcessions in the accepted report of additional wages 





and shorter working time (and upon these the Government, 
Mr. Bonar Law says, intend to stand firm) are: A seven- 
hours’ day for underground men from July 16 this year, and 
a reduction to a six-hour day from July 13, 1921, subject to 
the economic conditions at the end of 1920 allowing it. The 
miners’ representatives would not, in their report, shift from 
their demand for a six-hour day; while the coalowners, in 
their report, also conceded a seven-hour day, but made no 
provision for a six-hour one. Surface men are conceded a 
464 hours’ week from July 16. The accepted report gives 
to the colliers an increase of 2s. per day, and to boys ts. 
The coalowners proposed respectively 1s. 6d. and gd. The 
miners’ representatives did not waver from the 30 p.ct. in- 
crease originally demanded. The extra cost of the conces- 
sions in the current year is estimated at £43,000,000. The 
difference between the owners’ limited profit and the profit 
which, under present circumstances, might be obtained is 
some 39 millions. The fall in the value of exported coal will 
probably take away 9 millions. On this basis, 30 millions 
(which absorbs excess profits) will be available towards 
meeting the increased cost; and the country will be left 
with an additional burden of 13 millions. In these cir- 
cumstances, the hope of any immediate reduction of price 
at the pit head must be abandoned; and the gas industry 
have another solid argument to apply to their case for sub- 
stantial financial relief. [Since the foregoing was written, 
the miners have submitted some amendments to the Sankey 
report. The first one is to the effect that the flat-rate of 
2s. should be increased to 2s. 6d. This it is estimated 
would mean £25,000 extra per day, which we calculate, on 
a five days’ working week, would mean another 64 millions 
a year. Then they want to ensure no doubt as to eventu- 
ally securing a six-hour day, and so ask for the deletion 
from the report of the words “subject to the economic 
“position of the industry at the end of 1920,” and desire 
the six-hour day brought forward to July, 1920, instead of 
July 13, 1921. They also want the six days’ bonus payment 
of 2s. for five days’ work in all districts where the workmen 
on the second or afternoon shift are paid six days’ wages 
for five days’ work.| 

The miners’ claim a right to take part in the control of 
the collieries. Such a claim can only be justified by a com- 
petence to take part. If they are competent for such work, 
then they must know—quite a simple arithmetical calculation 
shows it—that nothing but the maintenance of the price of 
coal at the present high level can meet the concessions that 
have been made by Mr. Justice Sankey and those of the 
Commissioners who agree with him. The report itself goes 
no further than saying that “it is thought that these results 
“ may be obtained without raising the price of coal to the 
“consumer.” There is no confidence here; only hope and 
supposition. And it will be a long time ahead before benefit 
can accrue from the plans yet to be prepared, considered, 
and adopted for materializing latent economies, and obtain- 
ing a larger coal output by a more extended introduction of 
mechanical operation and transport. Perhaps, for future 
peace and future prosperity, it is as well now to face this 
condition, though the time—strategy is not absent from 
trade union movement—is the worst possible. All other 
industries are at the present time in a maimed state, and 
the new conditions in the coal industry will contribute very 
largely to them remaining so. And yet never was there a 
time when the country required so much from industry to 
help to restore its fortunes. Through the changes that are 
coming over the coal industry, the Coal Control Depart- 
ment will have to continue its work for some considerable 
time to come. 

The economy schemes, nationalization, and control are 
questions that have yet to receive the attentions of the 
Commission. But if the miners strike, the work of the 
Commission will come to an immediate end, and the con- 
cessions made will in that event fall, and things be restored 
to the position that they were in before the sittings of the 
Commission began. The men would be foolish to throw 
over the extraordinary gains they have secured under the 
report; and Mr. Smillie realizesthis. But they are as keen 
as ever for nationalization. “ Nationalization ” indicates that 
this is a question for the nation; not for a relatively small 
section of it. The miners, however, claim an exclusive 


right to determine this question ; while they have no right 
to do anything more than share in its settlement. The 
Government are expected to buy out the coalowners. The 
Government are the representatives and the trustees in this 
matter for the whole country; and the whole country, and 
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not the miners only, ought to have a voice in such an enor- 
mous reversal of policy. However, a great change of some 
kind is bound to come. It is foretold in the report already 
issued. Whatever it may be, it is hoped that it will bring 
to an end the constant unrest that has prevailed in the coal 
industry, and all of which cannot, after what has been 
revealed before the Coal Commission, be attributed to the 
miners. The owners are not above deserving some cen- 
sure ; and the views expressed by Mr. Justice Sankey and 
his adherents indirectly administer it. 

At the time of writing, the menace of a strike is still about 
us; but it is not so heavy. The strike notices are in sus- 
pension until to-morrow ; and thus the position is brighter. 
Good counsels are being disseminated among the miners. 
Mr. Smillie himself is favourable to the acceptance of the 
Government adopted report, with the amendments noted 
above. One change has already been agreed to. This is 
the redemption of the promise made a short while ago by Mr. 
Bonar Law, that any increase of wages resulting from the 
work of the Commission should be made retrospective from 
January last. This retrospective payment should be pro- 
vided out of the excess profits that have already flowed into 
the Treasury, and not be a charge upon the consumers. 
Any attempt to advance the charges against consumers after 
the disclosures before the Commission as to the increase of 
profits per ton during the period the country was groaning 
under the burden of expensive and hard-to-get fuel, would 
only result in loud expression of public indignation. 

Another cloud hangs over the country in the railway posi- 
tion. But here again at the moment of writing negotiations 
are being continued through the steadying influence of the 
Triple Alliance. With the miners and transport workers 
approaching close to an agreement, and with the offer of 
the Government to the railwaymen, which places upon the 
country a large additional burden, we ought to be saved 
from such a catastrophe as a stoppage of our railway sys- 
tems. There is also in this case talk of economies helping 
to meet the bill; but necessary increases of railway rates 
are coincidently being hinted at. At the same time traders 
are calling for cheaper conveyance. A favourable answer 
to this call is certainly not encouraged by the circumstances 
before us. 


Gas Charges on the Heat Unit Basis. 

The proposal of Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc. [see p. 565 
last week], that gas charges should be based on the heat unit 
value of the gas, was commented upon by Prof. W. A. Bone in 
his second Cantor Lecture, which is fully reported on other pages 
of the “JournaL” this week. He regards the proposal as an 
extremely fair one; but he holds that other considerations should 
accompany it. For instance, it is not a matter of indifference 
how the potential units in gas are present; and he rather con- 
demns as chemically unsound the dictum that “ one B.Th.U. is as 
good as another.” From the consumer’s point of view, this de- 
pends on the company the B.Th.Us. keep. Thereisa point, Prof. 
Bone submits, at which it becomes good policy to draw a line as 
to the constitution of gas supplied to the consumer ; and here he 
gives an instructive little dissertation on the subjects of the range 
of explosibility and safety of methane and hydrogen and of hydro- 
gen and carbon monoxide. All this is chemically true. But it 
has to be considered in relation to economical production and 
practical experience. The calorific power and the composition of 
gas have varied considerably during the war ; and there has been 
no upward flight in “ casualties ” as the result of this, nor have 
the registered complaints from consumers been of an inordinate 
character. Until the industry had got into good stride with oil- 
washing, and found how to deal with a new condition of gas, there 
was an excess in the complaints as to naphthalene troubles. But 
this was corrected. In several places gas has been supplied 
varying in calorific power between 4oo and 500 B.Th.U.; and 
much more gas has been sent out per ton of coal handled. To 
Prof. Bone’s points in this relation, we have to apply practical 
experience, while not disputing their chemical accuracy. Gas 
production under the higher levels of costs will have to effect a 
compromise between chemical refinement and economy. 








Gas Workers’ Hours. 

The National Federation of General Workers do not seem 
inclined to effect any compromise over their demand for a forty- 
four hour week for gas workers. They appear totally unwilling 


departure from the forty-eight hour week, which the representa- 
tives of the industry had offered to all sections of its employees, 
A conference of the delegates of the Federation last Tuesday re- 
jected the offer; and the forty-four hour week and nothing over 
it will satisfy them. If a settlement is not arrived at within a 
fortnight from the date of the conference, then a ballot is to be 
taken to determine the action to enforce the claim. That is the 
position. Obviously, it is a delicate one. Mr. James O'Grady, 
M.P., the Secretary of the Federation, thinks the employees will 
consider the position very seriously; and that a settlement ought 
to be reached within a few days. The employers have already 
been giving the position very serious consideration. A curious 
statement made by Mr. O'Grady (over which one pauses) is this: 
“The men have been working the forty-eight hour week for the 
last twenty years; so that the public will see that their demands 
are not unreasonable.” Not all sections of gas employees have 
been working a forty-eight-hour week ; but that a large number of 
workers have been doing so is a matter to the credit of the gas in- 
dustry, and not a reproach. Because the industry has been doing 
so long something which other industries are only now conceding 
does not by any means cloak with reasonableness the demand for 
four hours a week less. It is all the more reason why the men 
should consider expediency and working convenience from the 
point of view of the industry that has for so many years kept 
them at work a reasonable number of hours per week. 


Centralized Sale of Sulphate of Ammonia. 


It has become strongly apparent that the sulphate of am- 
monia market is going to meet doubtful times, through increased 
competition both at home and abroad ; and a very firm hold will 
have to be maintained over whatever position may arise, in order 
to control the home market, and to develop markets abroad for 
all the surplus production. The Sulphate of Ammonia Associa- 
tion have drafted a scheme for forming a Central Selling Organ. 
ization, with a loan capital provided by makers, for the purpose 
of marketing sulphate—ultimately one standard quality, in the 
most perfect condition, and under a distinctive brand. The 
scheme involves the pooling of prices, with special allowances to 
individual producers for quality and storage capacity. The full 
details of the scheme are set out in our news columns; and 
makers will do well to thoroughly consider them—always remem- 
bering the competitive times ahead. 








American Gas Association Conference. 


The latest periodicals to hand from the other side contain 
details of the programme arranged for a special conference of 
the American Gas Association, which was summoned for the 
13th and 14th inst. at Hotel Astor, New York. Particular interest 
was evinced in this fixture, as it was the first gathering of the 
Association since its formation last June. The advisability of 
creating an Advertising Section (to include in its membership the 
publicity, advertising, and display men of gas and manufacturing 
companies) was to be thoroughly discussed. The ruling of the 
Executive Board was that such a section should be formed pro- 
vided at least fifty members made written application for it to be 
done, and that the action was approved at the special conference. 
The address of the President (Mr. George B. Cortelyou) was ex- 
pected to review the important part which gas companies and 
individuals in the industry took in helping the nation during the 
war. A number of papers had been promised ; and a feature of 
the programme was “ An Open Discussion on Topics of General 
Interest to the Industry.” The Industrial Fuel Committee had 
agreed to recommend to the Executive Board that an appropria- 
tion of $1000 be made available to the Committee for the carry- 
ing out of such special work as the testing and development of 
gas appliances, &c. The list of activities which this Committee 
hope to undertake during the year is a long one ; and among the 
more important heads are: To carry on investigations concern- 
ing the application of gas to industrial p-ocesses; to investigate 
appliances and systems; to determine costs with competitive 
fuels; and to prevent, as far as possible, the sale of inefficient 
and incorrect gas-consuming appliances. 


~~ 
—_ 





Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—Orders have been made 
by the Local Government Board, under the Statutory — 
takings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, in favour of the 
Pontefract Corporation, increasing their maximum price from “ 
to 6s. per 1000 c.ft.; and forthe Winsford Urban District Cone 
raising the figure from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per 1oo0 c.ft. The Board . 
Trade have made Orders under the Act in favour of the Grea 
Yarmouth Gas Company, the Bridgend Gas and Water Com- 
pany, and the Thorne and District Water Company ; while ~~ 
have received applications for Orders from the Broadstairs we 
Company, the Gowerton Gas Company, and the Herne Bay 





to consider the question of the inconvenience and costliness of a 


Water-Works Company, 
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THE NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Central Executive Board Meeting. 
A MEETING of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council was held last Tuesday. It was announced that Mr. 
D. Milne Watson, the Chairman of the Board, was engaged with 
a Committee of the National Industrial Conference, and would 
be delayed in attending the meeting. Mr. Tuomas Haxpie was 
voted to the chair. 


It was reported that the Manchester District had been sub- 
divided into a Lancashire Section and a Yorkshire Section. The 
representation of these two sections on the Central Executive 
Board has been announced in the “ JourNAL” [ante, p. 513]. 

Resolutions from District Institutions and Associations of Gas 
Engineers and Managers with regard to the price of gas oil and 
to the diversion of coal supplies which are replaced by unsuitable 
substitutes, were read. It was reported that a deputation had 
interviewed Sir John Cadman on the 17th inst. in support of pre- 
vious applications for a rebate to be made in the price of gas oil 
in stock at gas-works on Dec. 15 last, inasmuch as these supplies 
had been accepted in order to assist the country during a serious 
coal shortage. Application was also made for the present price 
of 84d. to be further reduced. Sir John Cadman promised to lay 
the views of the deputation before the Treasury. The meeting 
passed a resolution urging the Government to expedite the pay- 
ment of this rebate to gas undertakings, and asking for a further 
immediate decrease in price, as conducing to reduce the price of 
gas to consumers. 

It was decided to ask the Controller of Coal Mines to make 
arrangements whereby gas undertakings forced to accept coal 
from pits farther away from the works than the usual sources of 
supply should be reimbursed the additional charge for carriage 
of the coal. 

The Government Bill to establish a Ministry of Ways and 
Communications was considered, together with an explanatory 
statement prepared for the Council by Mr. Jacques Abady. The 
Board decided to take action in order to safeguard the interests 
of the gas industry, which it appeared would be prejudiced by 
the Bill, if passed. 

It was decided to draw the attention of the Controller of Coal 
Mines to the fact that municipal authorities were being supplied 
with sea-borne coal, and were selling it to merchants at the price 
of rail-borne coal—the transaction being subsidized by the 
Treasury ; and that this is unfair to the gas industry, who have 
to pay the increased cost of the carriage of their coal by sea 
without any assistance from the Treasury. 

It was reported that the Federation of British Industries were 
considering the formation of a Fuel Economy Committee to deal 
with the question of solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels for power- 
producing purposes. 

Mr. Milne Watson, on arriving at the meeting, reported that 
he had been appointed by the National Industrial Conference to 
represent the gas industry on a Joint Committee of Employers 
and of Representatives of Organized Workers, which had been 
set up to consider and report to the Government upon the present 
unrest and the necessary steps to be taken to safeguard and pro- 
mote the interests of employers and employed. He also stated 
that he had given evidence on behalf of the industry before the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry. : 

Steps taken to secure the removal of the certification of gas- 
works under the Ministry of Munitions Amendment Act, 1916, 
were reported. 

A standard form of guarantee for gas-meters was laid before 
the Board, together with a draft letter which the gas-meter manu- 
facturers propose to circulate, and also an amendment proposed 
by the Life of Meters Joint Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. The amendment submitted was approved. 


_ 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE GAS 
INDUSTRY. 


A meETING was held at the Ministry of Labour last Tuesday, 
between representatives of the Committee of Gas Employers 
and of the unions representing gas-works employees, for the 
purpose of establishing a Joint Industrial Council for the Gas 
Industry. 


The meeting appointed a Drafting Committee, consisting of 
seven members on each side. The Employers’ representatives 
are as follows: 


Alderman Albert Ball (Nottingham). 

Mr. William Cash (Bournemouth, &c.). 
Mr. Thomas Hardie (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
Alderman F. S. Phillips (Salford). 

Mr. R. G. Shadbolt (Grantham). 

Mr. Octavius Thomas (Wales). 

Mr. D. Milne Watson (London). 





a 
———— 











The Wolverhampton Gas Company have applied to the 
Board of Trade for an Order under the Gas (Standard of Calo- 
tific Power) Act. 








PERSONAL, 


Mr. SypneEy Y. SHOUBRIDGE, whose litelong connection with the 
gas industry is well known to our readers, will retire from the 
service of the South Suburban Gas Company in the course of 
the next few months, and will be succeeded as Chief Engineer 
by Mr. Joun TERRACE, at present Engineer and Manager of the 
Grimsby Gas Company. Mr. F. G. Gorman, now Works Super- 
intendent at Lower Sydenham, becomes at the same time Deputy 
Engineer. 

The appointment of Assistant Engineer to the Stretford Gas 
Compapy (applications for which were invited in a recent issue of 
the “ JournaL ”) has been secured by Mr. D. T. Livesey, who is 
at present Assistant to Mr. Robert Watson, of Doncaster. The 
successful candidate, who is the son of Mr. D. T. Livesey, of 
East Grinstead, was appointed to Doncaster from Tunbridge 
Wells towards the end of 1917. 

Mr. S. W. Ipzotson, the Engineer and Manager to the New- 
port (Isle of Wight) Gas Company, is severing his connection 
with the gas industry; and the Board, in accepting his resigna- 
tion, expressed their deep regret, and wished him all prosperity in 
his future career. The position which he is thus relinquishing, 
Mr. Ibbotson has held for the past thirteen-and-a-half years. 

Mr. ARTHUR T. M‘Dona_p, the Chief Chemist of the Tradeston 
works of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, and the 
Hon. Secretary of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, Western 
District, has been appointed Assistant to Mr. James Kincaid, the 
Manager of the Kirkcaldy Gas Department. 

In the new Government scheme, the Road Board will come 
under the Minister of Transport; and at the head of this Depart- 
ment will be General Maysury, whose successful career has 
been followed with gratified interest by readers of the “ JouRNAL.” 
Having gained in Kent a thorough practical acquaintance with 
roads and road problems, he became Engineer to the subse- 
quently formed Road Board; and then, during hostilities, he was 
sent by the War Office, with the rank of Brigadier-General, to 
make roads for the armies in France. 


M. Henri KuEntz, a Director of the Fougéres and Mayenne 
gas undertakings, has been made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour “ for his services—distinguished by great bravery—as an 
artillery and flying officer.” 


The Royal Automobile Club.and the Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association have undertaken jointly to make the necessary finan- 
cial provision for a programme of research which has already 
been begun at Manchester University under the direction of Prof. 
Haro_p B,. Dixon, F.R.S. The scheme of investigation extends 
to a variety of comparative tests to determine the behaviour of 
alcohol vapour and the vapours of alcohol-benzol mixtures after 
firing. The chief object is to ascertain the conditions of combus- 
tion or other factors which conduce to the maximum power and 
efficiency from existing internal combustion engines when run on 
alcohol or alcohol mixtures. Butit is also intended to secure data 
which will be valuable to designers of new types of engines. 


In our news columns to-day, mention is made of the resignation 
of Mr. H. W. SaviLve, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Drogheda Corporation Gas-Works—which position he has held 
for twelve years. 


Mr. W. P. Lonercan, the Manager of Lismore (co. Waterford) 
Gas-Works, belonging to Messrs. Anderson Bros., has been trans- 
ferred on promotion to the charge of the firm’s Dungarvan Gas- 
Works. 


Mr. H.W. WILLMER, the Deputy-Superintennent of the Brad- 
ford Corporation Gas Department show-rooms, has received an 
appointment as Superintendent of the show-rooms of the Bath 
Gas and Coke Company. Mr. Willmer has been with the Brad- 
ford undertaking for the past fifteen years, during thirteen of 
which he has been in the show-room. He has been Deputy- 
Superintendent for five or six years, and has had entire charge 
for the past six months, during the severe illness of Mr. S. H 
Packer, the Superintendent. 





_—_ 
———— 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Mary JANE Furniss, the widow of Mr. Councillor John 
Furness, for forty years Manager of the Slaithwaite Gas Com- 
pany, died last week at the residence of her son, Mr. T. E. 
Furness, of Guisborough. She went there to nurse her son, who 
was suffering from pneumonia, and herself contracted the disease. 
Her son is recovering. It will be remembered that Mr. Furniss 
died eleven months ago after an accident at the works, just prior 
to his intended retirement. 


Much sympathy will be felt with Mr. Joseph Davis, the General 
Manager and Engineer of the Gravesend and Milton Gas Company, 
in the loss he has sustained by the death of his son, Lieutenant 
JoserH FREDERICK Davis, who died in the Cambridge Hospital, 
Aldershot, last Wednesday, after undergoing a severe operation for 
gastric ulcer in the stomach, and was buried yesterday with full 
military honours in the Military Cemetery, Aldershot. Lieutenant 
Davis, who was in his 26th year, was educated at the Dartford 
Grammar School, and upon leaving was articled to his father. 
Completing his articles, he entered the service of the Gravesend 
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Gas Company as Assistant Engineer, and remained with them 
until he joined-up. He was a member of the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association, in which he took much interest; and 
gave great assistance to his father during the time the latter was 
Hon. Secretary. The deceased officer enlisted as a sapper in 
the Royal Engineers as early as September, 1914, proceeding 
over-seas in October of that year. He remained on the Western 
Front throughout the early and difficult days of the campaign, 
until the latter part of 1916, when he returned to England to take 
a Commission in the Engineers. After being gazetted, he again 
proceeded to France, and was all through the severe fighting and 
the momentous days of the great German attack in the early part 
of last year. During these operations he was awarded the Military 
Cross for most conspicuous gallantry in destroying bridges under 
fire and in full view of the enemy. 


” 


THE LATE MR. CANNING. 


An Appreciation. 


Tue late Mr. Thomas Canning [whose death had regretfully 
to be announced in last week’s “ JouRNAL”] was a talented and 
very able engineer, possessing a powerful general grasp of the 
main features of problems, combined with a remarkable ability 
for entering into the minutest of details. He read a number 
of papers before the Societies of which he was a member; and 
two of them—namely, “ Gas Distribution and Modern Municipal 
Development” and “ Thermal and Thermo-Dynamic Efficiency 
of Town Gas”—attracted considerable attention at the time of 
their publication. In addition to all his professional and tech- 
nical work, Mr. Canning was one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Newport Town Council for a period of more than thirty 
years, having been elected in 1888. He was further elected a 
Harbour Commissioner in the year 1891, was raised to the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the Borough in 1892, and had been an 
Alderman since 1902. His special knowledge as an engineer was 
of immense value to the public bodies of which he was a member; 
and he always devoted himself unstintedly to the public service. 
He was a member of the Parliamentary Committee from the time 
he joined the Council, and for many years was its Chairman. 
Besides this, he was on the Water Works and Works Committees, 
and as a member of the Education Committee was Vice-Chair- 
man of the Secondary Sub-Committee. He took great interest 
in the introduction of technical instruction into the borough, was 
largely responsible for the foundation of the local Technical Insti- 
tute, and was a member of the Court of Governors of the Univer- 
sity College of Wales. 

The most distinguishing features of Mr. Canning’s character 
were his devotion to duty, his integrity, his unfailing kindness and 
courtesy to all, and the strong and sincere religious convictions 
which formed the ruling principle of his life. He possessed re- 
markable intellectual power, and a capacity for intense concen- 
tration on a subject which enabled him very rapidly to master 
it and grasp the essential points. He was also a close student to 
the last, showing a complete mastery of all the modern develop- 
ments in gas engineering ; while on certain points—such as the 
application of electrical power and of the telpher to gas-works— 
he was among the pioneers. Mr. Canning was gifted with great 
versatility, and possessed a vast fund of information upon the 
most varied topics, which, together with a keen sense of humour, 
rendered his conversation most delightful. He was a gifted 
linguist, an excellent public speaker with a remarkable ease and 

ower of expression, and was deeply read in both English and 

oreign literature. Reading was certainly his favourite recrea- 
tion; and he derived therefrom a vast fund of information on 
history, art, science, archeology, and a host of other subjects 
which he was always most willing to dispense for the entertain- 
ment or instruction of others. Kindly, forbearing, and conside- 
rate, he was in all things eager to right a wrong; and his charm- 
ing manner made him numerous friends. 

, ._ His wife, who survives him, was a daughter of the late Mr. 
Walter Fiddes, of Bristol. Mr. Canning leaves three sons and 

two married daughters, 














Society of British Gas Industries.—The annual general meet- 
ing of the Society will be held in the Connaught Rooms, on 
Wednesday, May 7. The programme of arrangements for the 
meeting will be announced later. 


Gas-Works Coal Stocks.—Saturday’s “ Iron and Coal Trades 
Review ” reports that the position of reserve stocks at gas con- 
cerns shows a further slight improvement. There are still 47 
works with less than one week’s supply in sight (including seven 
with less than three days’), and 93 works have less than two 
weeks’ supply. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association,—At a meeting in Halifax 
on Saturday afternoon, the members (after being welcomed by 
Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, the Gas Engineer) heard read and discussed 
a paper by Mr. F. Pykett, of Halifax, on the “Group or Duct 
System of Lighting.” Unfortunately our report of the proceed- 
ings did not arrive until after this issue of the “ JournaL” had 
been made up for press; so that its publication has had to be 
held over until next week. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





MEN of the electrical industry continue mightily puzzled over 
the Government proposals regarding electricity supply; and 
their reflections are deeply disturbing. They see the industry 
curbed and maimed by forms of hyper. 
control which it was never thought would 
be devised ; and they see electricity being 
made to support cheap transport first, with 


the other and more profitable business coming in as a sort of 
appendix. The gas industry has long had its wheels clogged by 
Government control. The heavier the control, the worse has 
become the financial results of the industry ; and the yearning for 
freedom has been great. The electricity industry is anticipating 
the Board of Trade Bill which is to create Electricity Commis- 
sioners, District Boards, consolidate electrical generation, and 
move towards super-power stations ; and it finds itself hitched-on 
to the Ministry of Ways and Communications. But the industry 
must have been childishly optimistic if it ever thought that the 
Government would place in the hands of an electrically pre- 
judiced body of Commissioners plenary powers in regard to elec- 
tricity supply. It would be unlike Parliament to do anything 
of the kind. They have a great affection for safeguards. The 
Ministry of Ways and Communications is (it would seem) the 
fancy of the Government for exercising the necessary safeguards; 
and at the same time, the clever Government see that railroads, 
tramways, light railways, even perhaps canals, may prosper better 
by sucking out, at a low price, some of the life blood of the elec- 
tricity industry. At any rate, this seems to be the trend of things. 
But perhaps matters will not turn-out quite so bad as they look. 
However, everybody who has spoken or 
Protests and written on the matter from the point of 
Arguments Continued. view of the electricity supply industry has 
shown, before knowing the whole position, 
strong antipathy to the placing of electricity in the arms of the 
Minister of Ways and Communications, to be cared for just asmuch 
as he thinks proper, and only to the extent that (so it is feared) 
will accord with his transport plans. The Incorporated Municipal 
Electrical Association has spoken, through their indefatigable 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Faraday Proctor). He lately circularized 
among members of Parliament the view that the Association were 
gravely concerned over the proposal that the future supply of 
electricity should be taken out of the hands of the Board of Trade, 
and be placed under the control of the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications. It is feared that the electricity part of the pro- 
posal will be lost among the gigantic interests the Ministry will 
control. As the consumption of coal by railways is only 8 p.ct. 
of the total home consumption, whereas the consumption by fac- 
tories is 31°8 p.ct., mines 10°6 p.ct., iron and steel industry 16'4 p.ct., 
and the domestic user 18°5 p.ct., the consumption of electricity 
by railways is never likely in its aggregate to exceed (say) 10 p.ct. 
of the national electricity supply. In view of the foregoing 
figures, it is difficult for the Association to see how the interests 
of the general manufacturing community, who are by far the 
largest users of electricity, can be adequately protected by the 
proposed Ministry of Ways and Communications, whose predomi- 
nating interest will undoubtedly be railways. That the interests 
of industrial and domestic consumers should be reduced to a 
subordinate position is regarded as a serious menace to them. 
This is a view thatis largely held inside the industry. Hence the 
appeal by the Association to members of Parliament to secure on 
second reading the elimination of the part of the Bill that simply 
places electricity in an ancillary position to transport. 


But what is keenly felt inside the industry 
does not apparently greatly affect what 
is felt inside the House. The appeal to 
the members of the House had very little 


effect. The second reading of the Ways and Communications 
Bill has taken place; and electricity was hardly mentioned in 
the debate. But it stands where it was in the Bill. Looked at 
from the standpoint of Sir E. Geddes, who is to be the Minister 
of Ways and Communications, the electricity industry is unduly 
alarmed. His proposals are really blessings in disguise. Elec- 
tricity is one of the chief factors in transportation. It will enable 
transport to be developed in all the highways and byways of our 
industrial life. This in turn will contribute to the development 
of industry ; and development of industry will mean the expan- 
sion of electricity. Why, it is all so very simple. Sir E. Geddes 
can see it; the men of the electricity industry cannot. He did 
not trouble himself much about it in moving the second reading 
of the Bill; but he would no doubt like the electricity industry to 
accept his brief assurances that his point of view must be the right 
one, and that of the electricity saturated brains of electrical experts 
altogether the wrong one. Look at the wonderful increase in the 
load factor, and the broadening out of the diversity factor. It 1s 
estimated conservatively that, when the electrification of the main 
lines which should be carried out primarily is accomplished, fully 
20 p.ct. of the electricity of the country will be taken for traction. 
Railways, too, afford the best of avenues for the high-tension 
cables, from which could branch the cables penetrating into ee 
industrial areas of the country. It is allso plain. Yet electric 


The Nebulous 
Situation. 


But Still Safely 
in the Bill. 
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men cannot see it, or they will not. They fear the proposals are 
going to rob the industry of some of its fecundity in the industrial 
and domestic regions. But Sir E. Geddes will have it that the 
contrary is the truth. What he knows of electricity has been 
gained on the North-East Coast, in connection with the railway 
electrification there. Perhaps some of the municipal suppliers of 
electricity do not like this intimacy of the new Minister of Ways 
and Communications with the electrical doings on the North-East 
Coast, with which Mr. Merz is so closely identified, and which 
doings had such a large testimonial on the ground of efficiency in 
the report of the Power Sub-Committee of the Coal Conservation 
Committee. 
When the Government gets the electricity 
Eagerness for a Place reorganizing powers into order, there will 
in the Sun. be something to do to co-ordinate the 
claims of all existing interests. We look 
with a great deal of sympathy upon the claims of some of the 
relatively small places with large aspirations to be considered 
suitable centres for electricity generation from which the mighty 
distribution arms can radiate. We rather fancy some of these 
places look at the matter from the revenue point of view. Having 
large generating stations in their midst as ratepayers, should be a 
desirable thing. - It is well known that there have been many muni- 
cipal electricity undertakings that have never been rated up to 
what they ought to have been ; while gas undertakings have never 
felt the sensation of being well under-assessed. However, all the 
cities and towns that aspire to be convenient centres for elec- 
tricity generation cannot hope to be successful. There will be 
much struggling, and much disappointment; but certain it is that 
the great change that is in embryo cannot develop with the 
rapidity that some folks anticipate. 


It is not, of course, suggested that Bir- 
The Reasons Behind mingham is a city with any such sordid 
the Scheme. consideration as becoming an electrical 
centre under the Government scheme for 
the purpose of reaping benefit from a well-assessed electricity 
generating station. But Birmingham is proceeding as though 
national schemes and the need for co-ordination of electricity 
generation were not before the country. The Corporation are 
applying to the Local Government Board to borrow £38,000 for 
the purchase of an extensive estate (comprising something like 
1000 acres) for the construction of a new power station. This is 
doing things on the magnificent scale. The station is required 
immediately ; and the Electricity Committee in this scheme are 
looking forward ten years. Ten years is a long while, unless what 
is proposed can be adopted as a unit in the national scheme. 
Eighteen years ago, when the Corporation took over the supply 
of electricity, the sale was about 3 million units; and now it is 
approximately 160 million units. But, of course, this includes 
the big inflation produced by the war. The Gas Department has 
also been driving with full force in meeting demand during the 
war. However, we get a good insight into the reasons lying 
behind this new proposal when we read: “It is true Birmingham 
will want this station for its own necessities in the not far distant 
future; but, in view of the coming change, there is additional 
reason to take care that Birmingham is not ousted from its natural 
position of leadership.” 


4 
<i 


“GET A GOOD MANAGER, AND TRUST HIM.” 


By “Lumen.” 


Witu a refreshing mixture of truth and humour, an expert has 
been described as a man who does not get confused when under 
cross-examination. Experts would probably claim other quali- 
fications; but they would certainly not deny that a cool head 
(apart from other things that it may or may not contain) is a sine 
qua non. There have been experts and experts before the Coal 
Commission ; but in the humble judgment of the present writer, 
Sir Richard Redmayne, His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Mines, 
shone in the witness-chair with peculiar brilliance. He showed 
knowledge of facts germane to the issue, broadmindedness, prac- 
tical wisdom, the saving grace of humour, and, judging from his 
replies, he would have fully satisfied our worthy humorist in the 
matter of keeping cool under cross-examination. Among a score 
of other questions, Sir Richard was asked about the possibility 
of good management of mines by a committee under nationaliza- 
tion. “Get a good manager,” he replied, “and trust him.” 
Seven words only, and little words, too. But, oh, how charged, 
how weighted with wisdom! They contain the secret of success- 
ful management; and they deserve to be emblazoned in letters 
of gold on the walls of board-rooms, council chambers, and other 
places where business men do congregate. Perhaps the motto 
would be all the better if a few more short words were added— 
“Get a good manager, trust him, and pay him well.” 

How many a manager—the word is used in a general and in- 
clusive sense—has had the heart taken out of him, his initiative 
sapped, his mental energy reduced, by the carping, uninformed 
criticism of men, dressed in a little brief authority, whose poor 
minds are obsessed with the idea that a servant must be kept 
in his proper place; and so they pursue a policy of interference, 
opposition, and even innuendo. The victim bears this treatment 








for a time, keeping his courage and temper manfully; but slowly 
the virus eats into his soul, and a mood of despondency sets in. 
““What’s the good of worrying? What’s the good of trying? 
What will it all matter twenty years hence?” So he pursues 
the line of least resistance, sleeps soundly o’ nights, pays an ever- 
increasing attention to his owa private affairs (matters which he 
had previously somewhat neglected), and obtains a new appoint- 
ment in the hope that the “ powers that be” will have the sense to 
appreciate energy and initiative—in other words, trust him. 

Private employers in a large way of business are usually shrewd 
enough to value a good manager, and to treat him in such a 
way as to secure his hearty co-operation, and the maximum 
output of brain energy; for they know how great is the driving- 
power of a competent and energetic man, and how, even in 
spite of obstacles and difficulties, he will secure good results. 
But there are many directorates and committees which contain 
men who are not endowed with this prescience, but who are apt 
to look upon a resourceful and vital manager as “ pushful” and 
“ domineering,” and who consider it to be their duty to oppose, 
on principle, any proposals he may bring before them. Now, the 
strong probability is that the manager’s qualifications for “run- 
ning the business” are superior to those of anybody else con- 
nected with the concern. On his applying for the position he 
occupies, he doubtless had to produce evidence of fitness and 
unimpeachable credentials, and, more likely than not, he was 
selected out of a large number candidates. What proof of fitness 
did the director or committee-man produce before he was ap- 
pointed? Could he have passed an elementary examination as to 
the business he aspired to direct or control? There has been an 
improvement in the competence of directors, &c., during the past 
decade or so, because, in face of increasing competition, home 
and foreign, it has become more and more recognized that business 
undertakings require for their successful prosecution some training 
in or, at all events, some knowledge of, them. But even to-day, the 
holding of a few hundreds of a company’s capital and the posses- 
sion of urbane and ingratiating manners are often considered suffi- 
cient qualifications for a directorship. Isthere any wonder that 
Official Receivers are kept busy? The ignorance of some direc- 
tors may add to the unconscious humour of a dull world, and 
cause merriment among subordinate officials; but these things, 
however excellent in themselves, are scarcely the stuff from which 
thriving industries are built. Thereis a story told that a company 
in London, which controls a large area of farms in the Cape Pro- 
vince, dissatisfied with the excuse given that, owing to the lambing 
season shearing could not be proceeded with, cabled to the Cape 
manager: “ Stop lambing; start shearing.” 

The more incompetent the board or committee the greater is 
the need for an efficient manager. Yet the atmosphere which 
the former creates is usually just the one that a good man cannot 
breathe ; for good men (to change the metaphor) cannot suffer 
fools gladly. And thus—incompetence breeding incompetence— 
it often comes about that the failure of a business follows hard on 
the heels of the efficient manager who has been driven away. 

“ Get a good manager, trust him, pay him well, and praise him.” 
Yes, these further words might be added with advantage; for even 
a good manager is human, and the best that is in him is more 
likely to be called forth by judicious appreciation than by fault- 
finding. If he knows he is held in high esteem, and that his judg- 
ment and advice are valued, he'will endeavour to live-up to his 
reputation, and no trouble will be spared on his part to merit the 
confidence and trust reposed in him. “ Praise judiciously be- 
stowed,” says an American writer, shrewdly if a little heartlessly, 
“is money invested.” 








Masonic—Maurdoch Lodge, No. 3480. 


The annual festival of this Lodge was held last Thursday at the 
Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, when Bro. W. J. Rendell Baker was 
installed Master, in succession to W. Bro. Luke B. Taylor. The 
following is a list of the officers of the lodge for the ensuing year : 


W. Bro. W. J. Rendell Baker . . . « W.M. 

W. bro. Luke B. Taylor, P.M. 347. . . I.P.M. 
Bro. H.J. Woodfine . ..... SW. 
Bro. Frank Jervis. . . . . j.W. 

W. Bro. R. J. Milbourne, P.M. 1896 Chaplain 


W. Bro. Fred Vale, P.M. 560, P.P.A.G.Sec. 
Worcs. Treasurer 


Bro. W. M. Valon. Secretary 


W. Bro. Vincent Hughes, P.M. 2582, Prov. 
G.Stwd. Charity Steward 
Bro. Forrester Clayton,J.P. . . . S.D. 
W. Bro. P. B. Rider, P.M. 2910, L.R.. . J.D. 
W. Bro. S. O. Stephenson, P.M. 2385, 
P.P.A.G. Sec. Wor. Dir. Ceremonies 
W. Bro. H.G, Eveson. . . . . . . Asst. Dir. Ceremonies 
Bro. H. V. Stanton, P.P.G.O. Worcs. . Organist 
Bro. Lieut. Robert Scott . - « « « Asst. Secretary 
ee. BR. P. Vale. 2-0 « 0 oss 0 te ET 
Bro. Lt.-Col. W. R. Glover, C.M.G., D.S.0.) 
ee ee, a ee ee 
Bro.W.H.Johns .... . 
Bro. Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B. . . . 
Bro. H. M. Winstanley . ar aa’ 
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The inaugural dinner of the Chemical Engineering Group 
of the Society of Chemical Industry took place last Friday, in 
the Abercorn Rooms, Liverpool Street, E.C. Prof. Henry Louis 
(the President of the Society) was in the chair. 
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CARBONIZING PROCESSES AND COAL UTILIZATION AND CONSERVATION. 





Prof. W. A. Bone’s Second Cantor Lecture. 


The second of the Cantor Lectures by Prof. W. A. Bone, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., was delivered at the Royal Society of Arts yester- 
day week; and on this occasion he treated of the carbonization 


of coal in relation to the heating problem. The following is a 
fairly full report of the lecture. 


NATIONAL PoLicy. 


Commencing the lecture, Prof. Bone said: Although, as we saw 
last week, coal is the world’s most important fuel—and the prin- 
cipal source of its artificial heat, light, and power—it is far too 
valuable a material to be burnt indiscriminately by people ignorant 
of its true worth, as in the bad old days that are behind us. 
When suitably handled by the chemist, it is capable of yielding 
bye-products—such, for instance, as naphthenes, benzols, tars, 
ammonia, &c.—whose values to mankind far exceed their mere 
heat-producing powers when burnt in the ordinary way in our 
furnaces and fireplaces. Hence the chemists’ objection to the 
burning of raw coal before it has been treated for the extraction 
of such bye-products. My object on this occasion is to discuss 
not so much details of technical practice, but policy, and particu- 


larly national policy. A true national policy of coal economy will | 


not concern itself so much with prolonging the life of our coal- 
fields as with getting the utmost “ economic result ” out of the coal 
we actually use. And by “economic result” I mean the maxi- 


mum return in value for a given expenditure of capital and labour | are employing a term which is very comprehensive. 


| a generic term; and it comprises a great many different types or 
| Classes of raw materials—all of which have the same kind of 
| origin, but each of which has its individual special qualities and 


on the raw material operated upon. 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY v. ToTAL RESULT. 


If you will just think over that definition for a few minutes, 
you will see that I do not use the term “ thermal efficiency.” The 
thermal or power result is one of the many results that you can 


get out of coal; but there are other economic results and other | 
factors which enter into the problem besides that of thermal | 
I think, in discussing this question, we want to get out | 


It is avery | 
important factor—in some cases the predominantly important | 


For instance, I | 


efficiency. 
of the way of talking only about thermal efficiency. 


factor. But it is not always the deciding factor. 
have sometimes had to consider schemes for the production of 


power from coal or waste gases that have been thermally more | 
efficient, but commercially less efficient, than alternative schemes | 


that have finally been selected ; and the ground of decision there 
has not been final thermal efficiency, but total result. This is 
not always sufficiently understood by so-called scientific people— 


questions than the scientific man. 


the term “economic result” means the maximum return, for a 


given expenditure of capital and labour, from the raw material | 


operated upon. 
Coat SHOULD BE USED TO THE BEsT ADVANTAGE. 


consumed are various—for instance, to generate power, to smelt 


supplies of gas, to warm our houses and cook our food—it behoves 


advantage, and that no individual or section of the commuity is 
allowed to use them wastefully. Now, paradoxical though it may 
seem, past experience has abundantly proved the truth of Jevons’s 
dictum, that the more economy is practised in the use of coal, 


material ; it indefinitely increases our wealth and means of sub- 
sistence ; and it leads to an extension of our population, work, and 


an earlier end.” Hence it follows that we must not expect to 
prolong the duration of our national coal reserves by using them 
more scientifically ; we shall probably only hasten the end by so 
doing. The true object of national fuel economy should be to en- 
sure that our coal is used to the best and the fullest advantage by 
every class of consumer. For true economy lies not so much in 
using sparingly as in using well. 

Now before applying all this to the subject I am going to con- 


sider to-day, I would like to direct your attention to the statistics 
on the screen: 


THE PRINCIPAL UsEs oF CoAL 1N THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1913. 





Million Per Cent. 
' Tons. Approx. 
1. Mines and factories . . 80 | Power... .. . » 40 
2. Iron and steel and metal- Iron and steel works } 
lurgical industries . . 32 | Carbonization ; iad 
3. Manufacture of bricks, a 
ceramics, glass, and po er | 
COMMON. ss es | CS 
4. Railways and _ coasting 
SONOS Ww kc 
5. Gas-works. ne aia ee 
6. Domestic purposes. . . 35 
Total . 189 | 





| their uses also correspond to such order. 


It is difficult to state exactly what is our coal consumption in a 
given year for all the various purposes; but it may be said with 
a tolerable degree of accuracy that, before the war, the coal 
annually consumed in our mines and factories, chiefly for power 
purposes, amounted to about 80 million tons; in the iron and 
steel and other metallurgical industries, about 32 million tons; for 
the manufacture of bricks, ceramics, glass, and chemicals about 
6 million tons; for railways and coasting steamers, about 17 million 
tons; for gas-works, about 19 million tons; and for domestic 
purposes, about 35 million tons a year. This is important. You 
will find for the purposes of power, we consumed about 40 p.ct. 
of the total coal used in the kingdom. In connection with iron 
and steel works and carbonization (including gas-works and coke- 
ovens, which I bracket with iron and steel for a reason which 
will become apparent later), we use about 27 p.ct.; for domestic 
purposes, about 20 p.ct.; and for transport (including railways 
and coasting steamers), about 10 p.ct.—leaving only a small per- 
centage for other purposes. If we take power, metallurgical, and 
carbonization (which are closely allied), and domestic uses, you 
have accounted for nearly 87 p.ct. of the whole of the coal con- 
sumption of the kingdom. Upon these three classes of uses, I am 
going to concentrate in the remainder of these lectures. 


CLASSIFICATION AND USES OF COALS. 
I want to remind you that, when we use the word “ coal,” we 
It is really 


uses. The table [thrown on a screen| shows the various kinds 
of coal which are available: 


Anthracitic and 
Semi-Bituminous. 
Smokeless 
‘*steam "’ coals. 


Types: Anthracites. 


(Central heating 
Uses: + Stoves 


Bituminous. 


Coking. 


Lignites, 


Bye-product 
Gas-making. recovery 


( Malting kilns Furnace. _ probably will 
Purposes. pay in many 
cases. 


Bye-product 
Remarks: Bye-product recovery in general recovery 
not economical. always very 
economical, 


| Graded: According to (1) size, and (2) ash-content. 


in fact, commercial people often take a more scientific view of these | 


They lcok at more factors | 
than the scientific man. Therefore I want you to understand that 


Beginning with the lignites—the brown coals—they do not occur 
to any great extentin this kingdom. The bituminous class of coal 
constitutes the most important part of the world’s reserves. Then 
there are the semi-bituminous, which are intermediate between 
the bituminous and anthracitic. Each one of these genera, 
particularly the bituminous, is subdivisible into classes. If you 


| take the anthracite coals, in which the carbon is most concen- 


: ae 3 | trated, these are used for central-heating stoves and melting- 
Inasmuch as immense quantities of coal must necessarily be | 


consumed every day to maintain our social and industrial system, | 
and also that the purposes for which large quantities of coal are | 


kilns. The anthracitic (which are non-caking coals) are used for 
steam-raising; as also are the semi-bituminous. These correspond 
to the South Wales Admiralty steam-coals. The first class of 


‘ : | bituminous coals is that used for the manufacture of hard coke. 
iron, to make steel and other special alloys, to produce public | 


But gradually the coking properties fall off, until you get to the 


: ‘ | class of gas-making coals from which the coke is weaker; and 
the nation to ensure that our available reserves of coal are used | 


in ways that are calculated to fulfil such purposes to the best | 


then, as you go up, you get coals which are non-coking. Finally 
you come into the lignites which are all devoid of coking pro- 
perties. There is a regular order which the classes follow; and 
You go from steam- 
raising, gradually to coking; and from coking out through gas- 


Pe: oe : | making to furnace coals; and then pass into the inferior grades 
the more will its consumption increase, because, as he rightly | of lignites. 
said: ‘* Economy multiplies the value and efficiency of our chief | 


Then besides the classification in this way, we have 
a grading inside these classes. In some cases, the coal as won 


| from a mine is mixed with a considerable amount of incombustible 


ate sa eakigr | matter—shale and so forth. Some of this coal is of inferior 
commerce, which is gratifying in the present, but must lead to | 


grade. I shall have to refer in my next lecture to some of these 
inferior grades, among the bituminous and the semi-bituminous 
classes of coals. A low-grade coal, although it may have caking 
properties, may not be suitable for coke making; or, similarly, a 
very low-grade coal, although the coal substance of it may give 
a good yield of gas, may not be suitable for gas making, though 
no doubt many gas-works have had, during the last year or year- 
and-a-half, to deal with much unsatisfactory material. 

There is also another point that I must refer to. You may get 
bituminous coals which are so soft that, when they are removed 


| from the seam, they have very little marketable value, although 
| very good coals for distillation purposes. These coals, if used 
| at all profitably, must be consumed in the neighbourhood of the 
| colliery. Otherwise, their value at any distance is small, inasmuch 


as they will not stand transport. So we have the problem to 
meet of dealing with coals which, for some purposes, may be very 
suitable commercially, but are of too soft or friable a nature to 
stand long transport. Therefore, when considering the coal eco- 
nomy of this country, there are a great many factors to take into 
consideration in laying-out a national policy. 

Let me say this: Fortunately, our British available coal re- 
serves though quantitatively small, are for the most part qualita- 
tively of the best, and moreover are well situated both in regard 
to our ports and to ouriron oredeposits. Also they are unusually 
well-varied in their qualities. Thus, in Durham we have perhaps 
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the finest “ coking” coal seams in the world; in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, some of the best “ gas-coals;” in South Staffordshire, 
good “furnace coals;” while the South Wales semi-bituminous 
steam-coals are famous throughout the world. It would seem as 
though Providence has put down in this little island of ours a 
great variety of materials—not a very great quantity—and that 
we are intended as a race to discover, invent, and pioneer things. 
This is one reason why this country has been so favourably situ- 
ated for pioneering new industries. We have within our borders 
a a variety .of raw material, and this applies particularly to 
coal. 
Low-GraDE FUELS AND A QUESTION OF FuTURE Poticy, 


Now what I want to emphasize is this, that, when you are 
considering your future policy, you must remember (as I said last 
week) that the export trade of the country is of paramount im- 
portance. Thus your policy in regard to power production would 
be to utilize, as far as possible, the lower grades of coal, and to 
send the better grades of “ steam coals” out of the country. 

The policy of electric power supply, which has been so exten- 
sively criticized, has been very much misunderstood. Some of 
the critics have quite misinterpreted what is intended; and I 
shall try to show next week that the utilization of low-grade fuels 
for power purposes is likely to become a very important economic 
question, and a deciding factor in choosing the schemes. 


THE PERCENTAGE THAT SHOULD BE CARBONIZED. 


Coal is so valuable a material that we want as far as possible 
to avoid burning it as raw material; but in our present state of 
industrial development, it is difficult to realize this ideal. We 
ought always to aim at the recovery of valuable bye-products. 
Certainly, the world’s industrial development is already so far 
advanced, that we can say that all coals intended for use in the 
smelting of iron and steel and in gas making, and I hope in the 
near future also for domestic consumption, should be carbonized 
in some way or other before use. 


Users oF Coat IN WHICH COMPLETE ByvE-Propuct RECOVERY IS, 
OR SHOULD BE, POSSIBLE. 





Coking {iron and steel works) ) Say, 45 p.ct. of the 
Gas making (gas-works) nation’s total 
Domestic consumption. 

‘ P {to p.ct.in gas-works (| __ 
In 1913 wecarbonized | 7» in coking plants! 17 p.ct. 


If you take the consumption of coal in the United Kingdom for 
the three purposes named, you will find that it is 45 p.ct. of the 
whole. So we ought now, or in the near future, to be able to car- 
bonize some 45 p.ct. of our total consumption. I find that in 1913, 
we carbonized approximately 10 p.ct. of the coal in gas-works, 
and about 7 p.ct.in bye-product coking plant, or a total of 17 p.ct. 
We might—and I hope we shall at an early period—have carbon- 
ized about 25 p.ct. Certainly we should do so in view of the pos- 
sibility of carbonizing part of our domestic supply. 

A certain amount of bye-product recovery ought also to be 
possible in regard to the coal consumed for power purposes. 
This recovery may be complete or partial; and it should be our 
object in investigation or research to try to expand the possi- 
bilities of bye-product recovery in regard to certain classes of our 
coal that are used for power production. I do not say we shall 
find it possible or desirable to carbonize, either partially or com- 
pletely, all the coal required for power production. I am not 
putting forward an ideal like that. We are not yet far enough 
developed; but at present we ought to be devoting ourselves to 
investigating the possibilities, 


HicH and Low TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


I am now going to consider the coal used for domestic and 
metallurgical purposes. We are familiar with the carbonizing of 
coal at high temperature in gas-works; it was not until compara- 
tively recent times that it was seriously proposed to deal with 
coal at lower temperatures. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN Low AND HIGH TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 
Low TEMPERATURE, 500° TO 600° C. 
Semi-Coke. Fuel Oils. 


Motor Spirit. Rich Gas. 





70 to 80 6 to 10 


2500 to 4000 
; c.ft. per ton. 
Ammonia as sulphate, 6 to 10 lbs. per ton. 

HicH TEMPERATURE, 900° TO r100° C, 

Hard Coke. Benzols. Benzolic Tars. Gas = 12,000 
c.ft. per ton. 


Let us see what we are likely to get out of coal carbonized at 
low temperature. I mean by “low” a temperature between 500° 
and 600° C. If we carbonize at this temperature, we must select 
a coal that will give a residue that is either naturally coherent or 
which can easily be briquetted under pressure. We shall obtain 
from it, as a rule, about 70 to 80 p.ct. of its weight of what I call 
“semi-coke.” This “ semi-coke,” if it could be prepared in a con- 
dition that would stand transport and distribution, would be an 
excellent fuel for burning in household fireplaces. Then there 
is a comparatively large amount of tars or liquid products that 
would condense. These products would consist chiefly of what 
the chemists call the naphthene series of hydrocarbons. There 
is here one very important difference between this and high tem- 


(the benzol hydrocarbons) have played an extraordinarily impor- 
tant part in the war. We derive from them our high explosives, 
which we have used so effectively in the war. They are also the 
basis of coal tar dyes; and we can prepare from them a number 
of synthetic drugs, disinfectants, &c. These valuable hydro- 
carbons are not found in the tars produced at low temperatures. 
According to investigations made in mine and other laboratories, 
low-temperature tars are mainly composed of hydro-benzols. 
This is what you get from low-temperature carbonization; and 
the amount is about 6 to 10 p.ct. of the weight of the coal, according 
to the kind of coal. Then there is a small amount of fairly rich 
gas—varying with English coals from 2500 to 4000 c.ft., or more 
in the neighbourhood of 3000 c.ft. than any other figure. This gas 
is very rich in paraffin hydrocarbons—methane, ethane, &c., but 
very little hydrogen. Speaking from memory, analysis shows that 
it only amounts to about 15 p.ct. of the whole gas. One other im- 
portant point I must not torget. At such low temperatures, you 
do not get much ammonia. It would not amount, if converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, to more than 6 to 10 lbs.—generally 
from 6 to 8 lbs.—per ton of coal. 


ComMMERCIAL Prospects OF Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 


The chief difficulty about the wider adoption of low-temperature 
distillation is a commercial one. The process would be good if it 
would give a good “ semi-coke’’ which willstandtransport. Another 
difficulty is that the commercial value of the tars is not great. 
The naphthenes could be used as motor spirit and fuel oil. But 
they cannot be made the basis of coal tar dyes, unless they are 
cracked; and then the coal might just as well be distilled at high 
temperature straight away. It is quite possible technically to 
carry out the low-temperature process; but the commercial pro- 
spects have not so far been very encouraging. Of course, changing 
circumstances may produce change in the prospects. I for one 
hope to see the day when low-temperature carbonization will be, 
not more technically perfect than now, but the prospects of it will 
— That day may arrive more quickly than some people 
think. 


HiGH-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION AND CHANGES IN THE 
SITUATION. 

Now we come to carbonization at high temperatures, by which I 
mean carbonization at temperatures from (say) 900° to 1100° C. 
We get here, if a suitable coking coal is chosen, a hard coke, and 
especially if we select a coal from among the hard coking series. 
Then we also get benzene, toluene, benzenoid and phenolic tars, 
plus a considerable amount of ammonia. The resulting “coal gas” 
also contains a number of constituents, the nature of which we shall 
see. High-temperature carbonization has been carried out in this 
country on a large scale for about a century, and is so well-estab- 
lished an industry that its prospects do pot require talking about, 
because they have already been realized. Now the question arises: 
How, in the public interest, should this process of high-tempera- 
ture carbonization be carried out in future, and what should be 
aimed at in regard to public gas supplies? I propose to discuss 
one or two changes that may possibly come over the carbonizing 
situation. We are at present in a state of transition or flux. A 
great many competent people are thinking about carbonization 
problems, and what our future policy should be. They do not 
all agree; and I may have to refer to proposals with which I do 
not personally agree. But I think it right to give you as far as 
possible not only an unbiassed statement, but a reasoned state- 
ment of the pros and cons of the various suggestions that have 
been made. 

Here Professor Bone introduced some slides showing typical 
coking plants. As to results, he said: We get, with the best 
types of coking coals, round about 1 p.ct. in the form of benzol 
and toluol in the finished condition, from 2°5 to 5 p.ct. of the weight 
of the coal in tars, and about 1} to 1} p.ct. of sulphate of ammonia, 
or 30 lbs. per ton. The results of an analysis of coke-oven gas 
show: Hydrogen, nearly 50 p.ct.; methane, 30 p.ct.; carbonic 
oxide, 7 p.ct.; heavy hydrocarbons (in this case unusually 
high), 3°8 p.ct., instead of about 2°5; and nitrogen, 7 p.ct. The 
calorific value of this gas (not debenzolized) is 584 B.Th.U. gross, 
and 521 B.Th.U. net. This shows the kind of gas that is obtain- 
able from coal by carbonizing at temperatures of about 1000° to 

r100° C. 

HeEaAT-BaLanceE or TypicaL Gas-Works CARBONIZATION IN 

VERTICAL RETORTS. 
One Ton of Coal = 30,000,000 B.Th,U,.= 100 
Also B.Th.U. 
30 Ibs. amm. SO, (11°75 cwt. of coke = 18,000,000 = 60) 
at {12 profit per - 13,000 c.ft. of gas = 7,200,000 = 23) ©3 
ton = 3s. (100 Ibs. of tar 1,700,000 = 6 





26,900,000 = 89 


ComPosITION OF THE Gas. 
co. co CnHm CH, H, Nz 
6 ce TOT as FR ts «BID cc. 923 4°I p.ct. 


ca | Gross= 550) B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 
Calorific value ; Net =a9¢! 15° C., 760mm. 

Now let us look at the matter from the point of view of a heat 
proposition. If you carbonize coal on a gas-works in vertical 
retorts, and take the potential heat value of the coal as 100, then 
in the coke remaining over (after deducting that required for 





perature working. You have all heard that the benzols and toluols 


heating the retorts), about 60 p.ct. of the heat value of the coal 
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will be obtained; in gas, about 23 p.ct.; and in tar about 6 p.ct. 
—a total of 89 p.ct. This is therefore, thermally, a very efficient 
rocess, The composition of the gas will be something as shown 
n the table; and the calorific value in this particular case was 
about 550 B.Th.U. gross, and 494 B.Th.U.net. This is a sample 
result obtained from ordinary high-temperature carbonization. 
STEAMING VERTICAL RETORT CHARGES. 


Investigations have been made with the object of trying the 
influence of introducing steam under pressure at the bottom of 
the vertical retort during carbonization. The idea is to utilize 
the heat in the coke at the highest temperature to generate water 
gas; and this gas passing upward materially assists in the distri- 
bution of heat in the retorts. These steaming experiments have 
been highly successful. It is probable that the efficiency of car- 
bonization will thereby be considerably increased, and that the 
practice of steaming the charges in vertical retorts will become 
common. I may quote the result from one series of experiments. 


STEAMING OF THE CHARGE. 

[Steam introduced at 40 lbs. pressure through a }-in. nozzle.] 
Result : 16,600 c.ft. of gas per ton (instead of 14,000 c.ft. 
without steam). 

CO, co CnHm CH, H, Ng 
Composition: 3°7 .. 17°r .. 2°2 .. 20 .. 57°2 «- 5°0 
B.Th.U. in gas per ton : 8,386,000, or (say) 28°0 p.ct. of the heat 
value of the coal. 


The coal used normally gave 14,000 c.ft. of gas per ton. Steam 
was introduced at 4o lbs. pressure through a 4 in. nozzle; and 
the result was that the production went up to 16,600 c.ft.—or 
an increase of 2600 c.ft.—containing some 20 p.ct. of methane, 
57 p.ct. of hydrogen, and 17 p.ct. of carbonic oxide. In the ordi- 
nary carbonization process, the potential heat in the gas is about 
23 p.ct. of that of the coal. By steaming, this was increased to 
28 p.ct., at the sacrifice of some of the coke. If it is desired to 
get more heat units into the gas, then this policy of steaming 
retorts is to be commended. 


EFFECT OF GASIFYING THE COKE. 


Then there is another possibility. In carbonizing coal, both gas 
and coke are made. The coke can be gasified entirely in a water- 
gas generator. Many people believe that, instead of gas com- 
panies selling coke, it would be better for them to gasify the whole 
of it, and supply a mixture of blue water gas and coal gas. In 
America, this has been done for many years; and the usual 
custom is to mix a straight coal gas with carburetted water gas. 
When I was in New York, I believe the gas I had to use in my 
lectures had a calorific power of something like 750 B.Th.U. I do 
not suppose it will be suggested here that we should mix with our 
coal gas acarburetted water gas; but I think the suggestion is we 
should supply a mixture of blue water gas and coal gas. Let us 
see what sort of result we should then get. I have calculated 
out these figures in order to give you some idea. 


CoMPOSITION OF THE MIXED Gas. 
CO, co H, CH, CnHm No 
35 se “SEO .s) HOO. 2s FIO) 2s FO. as Bre 
: ° 370 gross. 
Calorific values per c.ft. at 15° C. and 760 mm. { 320 net. 


B.Th.U. in gas yielded per } 18,500,000 gross = 57'0 p.ct. 
ton of coal 16,000,000 net = 52°0 p.ct. 


Supposing we get 50,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal, containing a 
mixture of 13,000 c.ft. of coal gas, and about 37,000 c.ft. of blue 
water gas. You may obtain a little more theoretically ; but there 
will be wastages. However, 50,000 c.ft. may be taken as a good 
working result. The composition of the gas would be 7 p.ct. of 
methane, 50 p.ct. of hydrogen, 50 p.ct. of carbonic oxide; and its 
calorific value, 370 B.Th.U. gross, and 320 B.Th.U. net. Taking 
the calorific value of the coal and of the gas, you find you have in 
the gas 57 p.ct. gross of the heat value of the coal-—a net calorific 
value of 52 p.ct. Completely gasifying the coal in this way, we 
might possibly get as high as 60 p.ct. of the heat value of the coal 
with the gas. Some people think this would be a good plan. 


SELLING GAS ON THE Gross VALUE AND TESTING EFFICIENCIES 
ON THE NET. 


There is one point the public should know. When the gas in- 
dustry is selling gas, it does so on the gross calorific value; but 
when it advertises the efficiency of gas-burning appliances, it uses 
the net value. If the net is used in calculating the efficiency of a 
gas-fire, then gas should be sold on the net value. Conversely, 
if gas is sold on the gross value, then the efficiency of the appli- 
ances ought to be calculated on the gross. Gas companies 
cannot have it both ways. I always like to take the net value 
when dealing with the efficiencies of appliances or the calorific 
value of gas. 

CHARGES BASED oN CALorIFIC PowEr—Is OnE B.Tu.U. 

Atways as Goop as ANOTHER? 


Now I am going to enter upon a very thorny question. There 
is a great deal of discussion and some agitation in the gas in- 
dustry about the future standard of gas that shall be supplied to 
the public. A great many suggestions have been made. It has 
been proposed that the consumers’ charges should no longer 
be based on so many cubic feet of gas, the quality of which 
may vary enormously. You may buy in one place 1ooo c.ft. of 





gas which may be worth one-and-a-third times the heating value 
of 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied in a town (say) some five or ten miles 
away. It is not satisfactory that a consumer should be charged 
solely on a volume basis. The very interesting proposal has been 
made public by the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company (Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.), who is a very eminent 
scientific gas engineer, that gas should be sold and charged for on its 
calorific basis, and that consumers should pay so much for every 
100,000 B.Th.U’s. Let us see how this is going to work out. 
Admittedly, it has certain advantages. Undoubtedly, on the face 
of it, it is fair. The consumer will know what he is buying. He 
will buy heat units or energy; and the company supplying him 
will not be able to charge him for a lot ofinert gases. This is all 
to the good. It is not right that a gas company should supply 
large quantities of nitrogen to their consumers; but under the 
system of payment on a calorific basis, they will not be able to 
charge for it. Possibly then we shall have less “incombustibles” 
passing through the gas-mains into our houses than at present. 
From this point of view, I like the proposal. 

There are, however, certain objections—I will not say fatal ob- 
jections. The proposal involves another proposition—namely, 
that the value of gas can be referred to a purely thermal basis, 
irrespective of the concentration of the energy; and it brings 
to mind an expression coined elsewhere in the gas industry, that 
one British thermal unit is as good as another. It is not so. 
With a person who is unfamiliar with the chemistry of com- 
bustion, the proposition may find favour. But no chemist, when 
viewing the matter from an independent standpoint in the light 
of present-day knowledge, is likely to agree. The assertion 
wants to be looked at; and I am going to put before you cer- 
tain considerations. What do we burn when we realize these 
thermal units? We do not burn gas simply when we develop 
flame. Wherever we develop flame, we are burning an explosive 
mixture of gas and air. We have to consider the properties not 
of the gas simply, but of the mixture. We cannot get away from 
using a mixture. The consumer need only buy gas; the air is 
supplied to him for nothing.. He can take it in without any effort. 
It is certainly not a matter of indifference to the consumer as to 
the concentration of the heat units in the gas supplied to him. If 
I am feeding a large furnace, it is not a matter of indifference to 
me whether I get 600 or only 300 B.Th.U. in a cubic foot of gas. 
Concentration is not a matter of indifference. Inthe second place, 
it would probably not be good policy from the public point of 
view to send through the mains of our cities (which mains cost a 
great deal of capital) a gas of low-grade value. If the industry 
were to attempt it, and supposing that by some extraordinary cir- 
cumstance it were profitable to do so, I think the public might say 
that they do not want a lot of useless inert material sent to them. 
Obviously, there is some point at which it will become good policy 
to draw the line. 

Let us look at the questions of safety andconvenience., Gas is 
not used by scientific people only. It is used by a great variety 
of people, from those who live in kitchens upwards. And when 
people have to employ an explosive mixture, it is necessary that 
it should be as nearly fool-proof as possible. I am going to com- 
pare the three chief constituents of coal gas—methane, hydrogen, 
and carbonic oxide. Comparing first methane and hydrogen. In 


(a) Methane and Hydrogen, 


CH,. i. 
Calorific values per c.ft. ‘ — 3 385 
Range of explosibility with air 5°5 to 14°0 .. 15 to 65 
Relative radiation from flame . 4°4 aie I 


(6) Hydrogen and Carbon Monoxide. 


H2. co. 
Calorificvaluess . ...... j 333 S.2 Ae 
Relative radiation from flame. . . . aed 24 


a cubic foot of methane, there is practically three times as much 
potential heat asin a cubic foot of hydrogen. Inthe second place, 
the difference in the ranges of explosibility of methane-air and 
hydrogen-air mixtures, respectively, is very large. Methane has 
a low rate of cxplosibility with air—only between 5 and 14 p.ct. 
Further, in small pipes (2 in. to 3 in. pipes) the rate of propagation 
of flame through the most explosive mixture of methane and air 
is comparatively slow—not more than about 100 centimetres per 
second for all pipes up to 3 in. diameter. 

Let us look at the hydrogen and air mixtures. Their explosive 
range is between 15 and 65—a very wide range of explosibility ; 
and the rate of propagation of flame through the most explo- 
sive mixture is.500 centimetres per second in a pipe of 1. in. 
diameter. If you are going to say it is a matter of indifference 
whether or not the consumer has a gas of wide range of explosi- 
bility, I must disagree. I would much rather, if I am going to use 
gas, have a certain minimum quantity of methane in it. 

Compare again hydrogen and carbonic oxide. These are two 
interesting gases, because their calorific value per cubic foot is 
about the same. Therefore, you may say it is immaterial whether 
we are supplying hydrogen or carbonic oxide. Wait until you 
have an escape, and it may make the difference between this 
world and the next for you whether the gas is hydrogen or car- 
bonic oxide. If you are using this gas for certain heating pur- 
poses in furnaces for (say) steel melting, then the carbonic oxide 
is a more efficient gas than hydrogen—the reason being that the 
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amount of radiation from a flame of a given size from carbonic 
oxide is 2'4 times that from a hydrogen flame. And for anyone 
who understands combustion this means a great deal. 


INVESTIGATION BY A COMPETENT TRIBUNAL. 


Now I put it to those gentlemen who are propounding these 
problems for us that it is not true to say it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence as to how the potential heat units are present in a gas. I 
have here indicated one or two considerations that ought to be 
taken account of; and although I have put before you perhaps 
an extreme case (for I do not suppose anybody wants to supply 
you with either pure carbonic oxide or methane), I think I have 
shown you enough to convince you it is a question for careful 
consideration. I do not say the proposal made by Mr. Carpenter 
should be turned-down. Perhaps the advantages may be on the 
whole on its side. But charging for gas simply on the calorific 
basis is a proposition which should not be accepted without very 
careful inquiry and consideration of other factors concerned in 
the general utility of a heating gas. I am a little afraid that very 
possibly the plan emanating as it does from so eminent a source 
as Mr. Carpenter may be accepted, because it looks so fair; and 
admittedly it is a fairer one than that at present used. I feel sure 
that Mr. Carpenter has put forward the proposal because he 
believes its adoption would be in the public interest, and it is one 
that must, and undoubtedly will, receive great attention. But, 
all the same, it ought to be clearly and critically examined from 
every point of view before any final decision is made. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the opinion that when a 
question such as this is to be decided, it should be by some 
authority specially set up for the purpose, and representative of 
the best scientific opinion. I do not think this is a matter that 
should be left to an ex parte committee appointed by the gas in- 
dustry itself. There are a great many other people entitled to 
say something on the subject. There are many people who have 
done much work on the subject of explosive mixtures whose 
voices ought to be heard. Under existing arrangements, it is 
probable they will not be heard. But it is eminently a subject on 
which the best and most experienced opinion should be sought. 
While I do not think it should be left to any committee appointed 
by the industry itself, neither do I think it should be referred to 
any bureaucratic committee. It should be referred to a com- 
mittee appointed ad hoc for the purpose, and armed with parliamen- 
tary authority. I am much afraid of such questions being decided 
in a hurry. We may be impelled on to a wrong course. The 
industry itself might require some enlightenment and guidance 
from some persons whom it does not ordinarily consult. In the 
public interest the consumer ought in this question to have a very 
strong, if not a predominant, voice. After all, it is for the benefit 
of the people of the country that any industry such as the gas 
industry is given the power it possesses. If the question is to 
be rightly decided from the point of view of national policy, I 
am convinced that it ought first of all to be investigated by an 
independent ad hoc committee, composed of the ablest and the 
most experienced scientific men and technologists who have 
specially studied gaseous combustion and industrial heating 
operations. Undue haste, and especially any attempt to “rush ” 
a decision, is much to be deprecated; and I do not know of any 
existing body sufficiently representative of all the interests con- 
cerned to whom the question could be referred. 


Now I think I must leave the matter at this stage. I had hoped 
to have got a little further. In the final lecture I propose to deal 
briefly with future policy in regard to power, and to explain some 
of the important points in connection with the Coal Conservation 
Sub-Committee’s report. 


<i 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


[From the “Journal” for March, 1859.] 


_ Gas Agitation in the Metropolis.— From the headquarters of gas 
agitation in the Metropolis, there comes the strange announce- 
ment that the representative Council of Marylebone have agreed 
to petition Parliament against the Bill of their own creation 
for the establishment of a new gas company in the borough. It 
seems that they are afraid of their own child while it is yet in 
embryo, and think it needful to apply for protection against its 
Possible misdeeds. As the new company meets with opposition 
from its own parents, it will have but a poor chance of ever being 
in a condition to cause the anxious alarm against which the far- 
Seeing sages of Marylebone think it necessary to provide. The 
gas movement has also spread to the fairy regions of the Crystal 
Palace; but it seems somewhat doubtful whether it has a serious 
object, or is merely a sportive display of activity appropriate to 
fairyland. It may be that the movement is got up merely to bur- 
lesque the more sombre folly of the gas agitators of the Metropolis; 
for the prominent grievance alleged against the Crystal Palace 
Company is that they give too much pressure, so as to occasion 
a greater consumption of gas—the public lights inclusive. Truly 
the gas agitators are very difficult to please ; for while in London 
one of their chief complaints against the companies is insufficient 
Pressure, at Sydenham an accusation of fraud is raised because 

€ pressure is too great. 

Lighting of Crawley with Gas.—The little town of Crawley, in 
Sussex, was lighted with gas for the first time on the r4th ult. The 
































































works have been erected under the direction of Mr. Sheppard, of 
Horsham, by Mr. Lynch White, of Upper Ground Street, London, 
who has been highly complimented upon the manner in which he 
has performed his contract. The event was celebrated by a 
dinner given at the Station Hotel, at which forty or fifty highly 
respectable inhabitants were present. 

Combustion Products of Coal Gas.—We imagined that the oil- 
of-vitriol controversy had been satisfactorily disposed of, and that 
the notion that the combustion of purified coal gas generates sul- 
phuric acid had been consigned for ever to the same limbo of 
exploded fallacies as the notion that the sun goes round the earth, 
or that the latter is an immovable extended plane. It seems, 
however, that certain absurdities possess inextinguishable vitality, 
and after they had been dead and buried and forgotten, or re- 
membered only as the wild fantasies of ignorance, they are from 
time to time resuscitated with solemm gravity, and with as much 
pretension to be veritable truths as if they had not been years 
before indisputably proved to be based on error and altogether 
fabulous. A remarkable instance of this kind recently occurred 
at a meeting of the Society of Arts, at which a communication 
was read from Dr. Henry Letheby, again asserting—with an 
amount of assurance indicating complete obliviousness of the ex- 
posure of his ignorance of the subject four years ago—that the 
destruction of books in a library is attributable to the generation 
of sulphuric acid by the burning of gas. 


”_ 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT IN GERMANY. 


A recent issue of the “Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry” contains two abstracts of communications on this 
subject by Herr E. Wolff to the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” 
Vol. LXL., pp. 577, 601. 


The first says: The impossibility of obtaining suitable material 
for the renewal of worn-out parts of the plant, and the necessity 
of using sulphuric acid containing nitric acid, are among the 
war conditions which have made it difficult to maintain efficiency. 
At the Mannheim Municipal Gas-Works, the indirect process is 
used. The saturator consists of a closed iron vessel, lined with 
lead and acid-proof stone, and is joined by a connecting pipe of 
“chemical” lead to a smaller vessel (the supersaturator), also 
lead-lined. A steam ejector of phosphor-bronze removes the 
liquor from the saturator; carrying it by means of a blow-over 
pipe through a receiving vessel and a sloping trough toa salt-box, 
provided with a sluice-valve, by means of which the mother. liquor 
is sent through a return pipe to the supersaturator—the salt being 
delivered through the sluice-valve to a hydro-extractor. The liquor 
from the extractor is also diverted to the supersaturator. Phos- 
phor-bronze being no longer available, when the corrosive action 
of the sulphuric acid produces a hole in the blow-over pipe, the 
damaged part of the pipe is cut out, and the end of one of the 
sound parts is widened and forced over the end of the other part 
until fast, or the two parts are joined by a piece of lead piping, 
fastened by bronze bands. Steam and blow-over pipes of wrought 
iron, covered with lead, and into which a lining of lead piping has 
been forced, have beenrecommended. A particularly vulnerable 
portion of the blow-over pipe is the elbow at the point at which the 
pipe turns towards the draining trough. A stoneware elbow with 
an iron cover has proved to be best. When the lead lining of the 
supersaturator was damaged, it was replaced by a lining of acid- 
proof stone; and the connection to the saturator was lined with 
a stoneware pipe. But these proved unsatisfactory. The super- 
saturator was, therefore, again lined with lead ; but in the middle, 
over the lead lining, a thin iron sheet was placed, and screwed 
to the base—the screws and iron plate being finally covered 
with lead. This arrangement prevented the lead lining from being 
torn-up by the fluctuations of temperature. Stoneware was tried 
for the pipe carrying the vapours through the roof from the satu- 
rator; but it soon became very brittle, especially the part above 
the roof. Wrought iron covered with lead is recommended for 
the construction of the draining trough. The masonry foundation 
of the hydro-extractor is protected from the destructive action of 
the liquor by a covering of lead. 

The second paper referred to deals mainly with certain difficul- 
ties encountered in the manufacture of ammonium sulphate from 
ammoniacal liquor. The chief source of trouble is the increase 
in volume of the contents of the saturator due to the steam- 
ammonia supply contaiging too low a percentage of ammonia. 
Steam with an ammonia content of from 12 to 15 p.ct. should 
be employed. Among other difficulties encountered are included 
the stoppage of the preheater with lime, and trouble due to the 
ammoniacal liquor containing tar. The use of 20 p.ct. sulphuric 
acid is recommended. 











Coal Tar.—Another of the extensive series of “ Pitman’s 
Common Commodities and Industries” has been issued—this 
time on the fascinating subject of ‘Coal Tar and Some of its 
Products.” Pending opportunity for fuller notice of the book, it 
may be stated that the author is Mr. Arthur R. Warnes, F.C.S., 
A.Inst.Mech.E., Lecturer on Coal Tar Distillation at the Hull 
Technical College, and that it is published by Messrs. Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., of No. 1, Amen Corner, E.C., at the price 
of 2s. 6d. net. 
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“ CONTROLLED” COAL AND THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


By Norton H. Humpnrys. 


Some of the facts elicited at the Coal Commission inquiry are 
very interesting reading to purchasers of coal in quantity, who 
have not been accorded anything like fair consideration, either 
from the Coal Control Department or the colliery owners, as 
throwing some light on hitherto inexplicable matters of diverse 
nature and origin, but all moving in the direction of extortionate 
prices, and absolutely no security as to quality or value received. 
They go a’ long way towards unearthing the primary cause of 
labour unrest so far as the miners are concerned, to say nothing 
of wider issues, such as the way in which a control, ostensibly 
established for the benefit of the user, can be utilized as a means 
of taking large profits from him, and the general connection of 
the subject with export trade and national prosperity. 

Confining attention to the matter as it concerns the gas in- 
dustry—which is too frequently regarded as limited to the opera- 
tions of the gas undertaking, though it really includes users of gas 
for power or other industrial operations, if not consumers of any 
class—it is evident that a clear case exists for strong action on 
the part of the National Gas Council. Gas undertakings, as re- 
presenting the shareholders, are rightly urged to support this 
Association. But a man who spends £500 per annum on gas, is 
as much interested in the doings of the Council, so far as they 
refer to the selling price of gas, as one who has invested a like 
amount in gas stock. All are concerned in the obvious fact that 
the Government, the coal owners, and the miners, agree on one 
point—that there is no limit to the price that it is possible to ex- 
tract from the users of coal. This has been carried to such an 
extent that it is quite time the gas industry (in the full sense above 
indicated) should declare with no uncertain voice that there is a 
limit which, if exceeded, leads steadily towards individual and 
National commercial ruin; and this limit was reached last July. 

The representative body should also press for an explanation 
of the glaring disparity between the treatment accorded to coal 
(not to mention other industries fortunate enough to command 
powerful influence in Parliament) and the gas industry, as exem- 
plified by the following comparisons : 


Coal. Gas, 


Threefold increase of profits, | Profits cut toa maximum three- 
on pre-war rates. Bounties to quarters of pre-war rates. Hin- 
mines unable to earn a profit. | drance, expense, and heavy limi- 

| tation on redress for non-paying 
concerns. Fixed selling rates and 
other restrictions on residuals, 
regardless of war conditions and 
| other circumstances affecting their 
| market value. 

Dividend strictly limited to the 
face-value of the investment. 


Watering of capital is so general | 
that the nominal rate of dividend 
is no indication of actual profit on — 
the investment. 

Prices not only increased with- 
out notice, but made retrospec- 

, tive. 

No protection as to quality or 
value supplied. 

Controller seizes ro millions 
sterling. ‘ 


Advance notice of increase ex- 
pected, and retrospection forbid- 
den. 

Limited allowances subject to 
strong opposition. 

Issues of new capital, whether 
for extensions or increase of work- 
ing reserves, subject to all sorts 
of vexatious delays and restric- 
‘ tions. 

At about Midsummer, 1918, the price of coal was advanced 
6s. 6d. per ton, with, if anything, a further reduction on the 
inferior values rendered possible by Government control. After 
adjustment for residuals, this infliction was equivalent to from 7d. 
to 10d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold—practically about the same as 
the proportion required to make up full dividends. And no divi- 
dend, however small, can be paid unless the Government first 
et their full pound of flesh in the shape of the full income-tax 
whether due or otherwise) of 6s. in the pound. The full tax 
represents from 24d. to 3d. per 1000 c.ft., or near the same figure 
as the Government share in the last advance. Either the coal 
owners’ profits, or the Government profits, taken singly, exceed 
the amount available for the shareholders; and gas engineers, 
ostensibly working for the shareholders, are really doing more 
for the benefit of the Government and coalowners. At the same 
time, the public are very naturally protesting against high prices 
of gas, and fixing the whole of the blame on the management or 
the cupidity of gas undertakings. They should be informed as to 
the facts that taxation on gas, direct and indirect, is far and away 
out of all proportion to the general run; that profits supposed 
to go to the shareholders are taken by the Government and the 
mine owners; and that the price of coal is not a matter confined 
to purchasers, but is of National importance as intimately con- 
nected with food questions and export trade. 

The successful 1ut -oduction of profit-sharing schemes has natu- 
rally attracted the attention of labour interests, who are gradually 
comiog to regard weekly wages as a share of profits, rather than 
remuneration for services rendered. And, unfortunately, many 
are not sufficiently educated in political economy to appreciate 
the full bearing of the subject, but regard it from the narrow per- 
spective ascribed to the fat boy in “ Pickwick "—less work, more 
meat, more beer. The awkward part is the absence of any basis 
for a fair proportionment of profits between capital and labour 


other than that brute force, irrespective of right, that we have 
sought to prevent, in respect to other countries, at the expense 
of 10 p.ct. of our armies, and a loading of debt that will for fifty 
years set us a long way back in our position as a nation. Ideas 
vary in accordance with political views, and extremists urge that 
labour has a right to the whole. This has been the crux of the 
coal market for years; labour being in pursuit of a larger share 
in the profits, and repeatedly aggravated by the fact that for 
every additional shilling accorded to them the owner gets another 
sixpence. And when the miner sees not only a threefold in- 
crease in owners’ profits, but the Government taking 20 millions 
sterling by a stroke of the pen, on the part of one official, no 
wonder if they ask ‘“‘ where do we come in,” and also notice that 
the increase of 6s. 6d. was accepted without protest, and appa- 
rently caused no evident hardship. If they have a lax view as 
to any responsibility to the purchaser or the nation, the Govern- 
ment have set the tune. 

Another point that has strengthened the miner in the belief 
that the present is an opportune time for enforcing his demands 
is the depletion of gas-works stocks throughout the country, 
which, by the action of the Coal Controller, have been kept below 
anything like safe limits, even for ordinary times. Low stocks 
have been a plank in their platform for many years past, and the 
Government has danced to their tune. What would have been 
the consequence of a heavy snow fall during the past winter, such 
as that experienced in 1894-5? 

These things are instructive as to the methods generally fol- 
lowed by controllers, and may be applied to Government control 
or ownership in any form. It is no benefit, but, on the contrary, 
a heavy tax on the consumer, whether applied to coal, meat, 
sugar, housing, or cheap [?] electricity. Much has lately been 
said about more publicity ; and evidently this might apply to the 
finances of Government control departments. 


Since writing the above, current American gas magazines have 
arrived; and the following are well worth mentioning: 


A trenchant article against Public Ownership, published in the 
American Gas Engineering Journal, concluding with the following 
paragraph: “Government ownership in any form is a menace 
to democracy. It is autocracy enthroned. It could delay and 
hinder the transportation of the goods of the manufacturer or the 
merchant opposed politically to the party that happened to be in 
power. It could lose the newspapers that criticized it on their 
way to their readers, and in the hands of a fourth-rate politician 
it could reduce this country to industrial slavery where the people 
only dare to obey, like that which made Germany a menace to 
the world.” The prominence accorded to schemes for merchan- 
dizing and promoting new business indicates active progress in all 
parts of that country. Market reports in the ‘Gas Age” state 
that the supply of coal is more than adequate for all needs, and 
that current quotations at the mines are about equivalent to 14s. per 
ton f.o.b. tide water at the mines, or 22s. in New York City. 








Low-Temperature Carbonization. 


Referring to the article by Mr. F. D. Marshall, on “ Low- 
Temperature Carbonization,” which appeared in the numbers of 
the “ JourNAL” for Feb. 25 and March 4, Mr. W. Colquhoun, of 
Sheffield, wrote to the “Iron and Coal Trades Review:” “ Mr. 
Marshall said: ‘ By the preliminary low-temperature carbonizing 
process 570,000 tons (i.¢., say, 18 lbs. per ton) of sulphate of 
ammonia is obtained (from 70,000,000 tons of coal), but by con- 
verting by the secondary operation the coke into power gas 
. « » weshould produce 2,810,000 tons (i.c., 90 lbs. per ton) of 
ammonium sulphate.’ Let us put this down in a simple form: 

1 ton of coal yields 





| 
Coke 0°7 ton. 
Sulphate 18 Ibs. 


Sulphate 72 lbs. 





Total sulphate go lbs. 
That is to say, 0°7 ton of the low-temperature coke is to yield 
72 lbs., or over 100 lbs. of sulphate per ton. Does any gas pro- 
ducer working on coke fuel and making gas of the volume and 
value Mr. Marshall predicates, yield 100 lbs. of sulphate, or even 
a sufficient quantity of sulphate to recoup the cost of the recovery 
plant, even if g to 12 p.ct. of volatile matter is left in the coke? 
It is at least known that in gasifying gas-works coke fairly high in 
volatile matter, the producer temperatures are too high for ammonia 
recovery.” In the course of his reply, Mr. Marshall said: “I 
repeat that, ifthe original coal contained 14 p.ct. of nitrogen, the 
coal, if completely gasified, would yield in a good producer 60 lbs. 
of sulphate per 1 p.ct. of nitrogen, or go lbs. for 13 p.ct. of nitro- 
gen. If by first treating the coal by a process of low-temperature 
carbonizing, and thereby eliminating nitrogen equivalent to 18 lbs. 
of sulphate, there remains in 0'7 p.ct. as 14 cwt. of the low-tem- 
perature coke, the nitrogen in this representing 72 lbs. of sulphate, 
this would represent 93°6 lbs. of sulphate per ton of coke, not 
over 100 lbs. Though it may seem paradoxical that the coal 
would only yield 90 lbs., whereas a ton of the coke from the same 
would yield 936 !bs., it must be borne in mind that, just as the 
percentage of ash in the original coal is concentrated in the coke 
produced from the same, in the form of an increased percentage, 
so it is with the nitrogen contents of the coal, as neither the ash 





nor the nitrogen can escape.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT, HEAT, AND MOTIVE 
POWER BY GAS. 


By Sir DuGcaLtp Cierk, K.B.E., D.Se., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 


[Extracts from a Paper read last Wednesday, at the Meeting of 
the Royal Soclety of Arts—Lord Moulton presiding. | 


At our present rate of consumption and export—about 250 
million tons per annum—our British coal supply will be exhausted 


in 500 years. But the rate of mining is increasing; and if this 
continues without change, our coal will end in less than 200 years. 
The problem of coal conservation, therefore, possesses an import- 
ance far greater than that of meretechnicalinterest. It concerns 
our whole population in a vital manner ; and it forms a most appro- 
priate subject for the consideration of men so widely separate as 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Smillie. 

It is a matter of vital importance to conserve all our sources of 
heat and mechanical energy; but, in considering how to do it, 
many difficulties arise. The first thing to bear in mind is the 
impossibility of the creation either of matter or energy by any 
action of man or machine. No progress in science can create 
energy, though some writers in the Press appear to think other- 
wise. The idea that energy can be created in some unknown way 
is still held by members of the public; and the word “ electricity ” 
at once brings up the idea of some mysterious process by which 
this is accomplished. 

Science has disclosed many strange and hitherto unknown 
facts; but in the midst of rapid advance, two fundamentals form 
the basis of all such reasoning—the indestructibility of matter, 
together with its uncreateability, and the indestructibility and un- 
createability of energy. 

We are all agreed, then, as to the vital importance of the coal 
and energy conservation problem. For more than a hundred years 
engineers have devoted much study and experiment to it. The 
results are seen in the development of heat-engines of different 
kinds (steam and internal combustion), in the development of the 
dynamo and the study of the laws of electrical generation and 
distribution, and in the rise of the gas industry, and with it the 
invention of the internal combustion engine, the bunsen burner, 
the incandescent mantle, together with the study of the chemistry 
of coal tar, and the formation of many chemical products used in 
the preparation of fertilizers, ammonia products, dyes from nitro- 
benzol, toluol, and other bodies for producing high explosives. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GAs INDUSTRY. 


In the year 1912 there existed 826 authorized gas undertakings, 
of which 520 were companies and 306 local authorities, and about 
another 800 non-statutory undertakings, mostly in villages and 
rural areas. A capital ot some {£170.000,000 is now invested in 
gas-works and the industries engaged in the manufacture of gas 
plant and gas consuming appliances. The gas industry carbon- 
izes about 20 million tons of coal per annum, of an average esti- 
mated calorific value of 13,000 B.Th.U. per pound. 


EFFICIENCY OF GAs PRODUCTION. 

The process is economical, as the average thermal efficiency of 
carbonization is approximately 71 p.ct. That is, after the com- 
pletion of the process, the three main products—viz., coal gas, 
coke, and tar—are capable of evolving, on complete combus- 
tion, 71 p.ct. of the original total heat of the coal. Of this, 25 p.ct. 
is obtainable from coal gas, and 46 p.ct. from the coke and the 
tar. If we consider the whole of the heat used in the process 
(amounting to 29 p.ct.) to be debited against the principal product 
—coal gas—then, to obtain 25 heat units in the form of gas, it is 
necessary to use a total of 25 + 29 = 54 heat units of the original 
coal, That is, the thermal efficiency of the gas-making process 
Is “4 = 0°46, or 46 p.ct. 

Gas, like electricity, is ultimately used to produce heat, light, 
and motive power; and both services must be compared as to 
capacity and efficiency for supplying the three wants of the con- 
sumer. The accurate evaluation of each depends on a full know- 
ledge of the relative division as to heat, light, and power of both 
systems. This is not definitely known, either for gas or elec- 
tricity ; and accordingly it is better and simpler to compare the 
capacities and efficiencies of each separately. 

The capacity for generating heat will first be considered. From 
the figures just given, if the whole of the gas produced be com- 
pletely burned, the heat evolved will be equal to that which could 
have bee produced by the combustion of 25 p.ct. of the original 
coal, amourting to 5 million tons. But the efficiency of produc- 


tion of gas is 46 p.ct. So that Fe 5= 10°86 million tons of coal 
are used in the process (say, 10’9 milliors), leaving still a heat- 
equivalent in the remaining coke and tar of 91 million tons of the 
original coal. 


THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF ELECTRICITY GENERATION. 


The electrical industry of the country, according to Mr. D. 
Wilson, the Technical Adviser to the Coal Controller, in the year 
ending March 31, 1918, generated 4674 million electrical units on 
a coal consumption of 3°47 lbs. of coal per unit. The calorific 








value of the coal was 11,600 B.Th.U. per pound; the thermal effi- 
ciency of generation, 8°5 p.ct.; and the total consumption of coal 
in the year, 7°3 million tons. This coal is of lower thermal value 
than gas coal, in the proportion of 11°6to13. Correcting for this, 
73 X x8 == 65. Had the coal been of the same heat value as 
gas coal, the quantity consumed in a year by electricity would 
have been 6°5 million tons. The amount of heat which could be 
generated by the electric current actually produced is 8°5 p.ct. of 
the total heat of the coal; and 6'5 x o’085 = 0°55, shows that this 
heat could have been obtained by the combustion of 0°55 million 
tons of coal at 13,000 B.Th.U. per pound. 


A ComPARISON. 
Comparing, first, the present capacity for heat production of 
the two industries as now existing, the gas industry has a = nine 


times the capacity of the electric industry. To supply the same 
amount of heat as the gas industry, the electricity generating un- 
dertakings of the country would require to consume 6°5 x yg = 

58°5 million tons of coal of the same calorific power as that used 
for gas. Gas only requires the consumption of 10'g million tons ; 


so that it is ms = 5°36. The thermal efficiency for the genera- 


tion of heat quantity by gas is thus more than five times that of 
electricity. Taking the efficiency of transmission of gas and elec- 
tricity as approximately 90 p.ct., the heat capable of generation 
by the consumer remains in the same proportion. 


THERMAL EFFICIENCIES IN USE. 


So far, the discussion deals only with the relative quantities of 
heat energy which can be supplied to the consumer by the two 
systems. When the consumer receives his gas, he produces heat 
by its combustion ; and the efficiency of its use varies with the 
nature and relative perfection of the apparatus employed for heat- 
ing rooms, for heating and boiling water, for cooking ovens and 
other apparatus in domestic use, or for metal-melting furnaces or 
welding, or metal heating and tempering as used in factories. If 
the efficiencies of the electric apparatus required to produce heat 
in the home and the factory were the same as those of gas, then 
the thermal efficiency ratio would remain constant. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Thermal efficiencies vary considerably. 

An examination has been made of the efficiencies of gas-fires as 
contrasted with electric radiators or heaters for rooms, for water 
heating, cooking oven, and metal melting. In heating rooms by 
gas, to apply 27 heat units to the raising of the room temperature 
by radiation and convection, requires the use of 100 heat units 
at the gas-works; while heating by electricity, for 7°6 heat units 
so applied, 100 heat units are used at the electricity generating 
station. Heating and boiling of water by gas, applying 22°5 heat 
units to the work, requires the use of 100 at the gas-works; while 
electricity only applies 3°8 heat units to this work for 100 at the 
station. For cooking by gas oven, applying 3°4 heat units uses 
100 units at the gas-works; but electricity only utilizes 1°5 heat 
units for 100 used at the station. For metal melting, utilizing 
14°4 heat units, gas requires 100 at the gas-works; and electricity 
utilizes 4°1 heat units for 100 at the generating station. 


In Coat ConsERvATION Gas LEApDs. 


In all these cases a much greater heat quantity must be used 
at the electricity generating station than at the gas-works, to 
apply the same quantity of heat required for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes, varying from two-and-a-quarter to six 
times. In a general heat supply by both systems, the average 
value will depend on the proportion of the different types of use 
included in each system. With the proportions estimated as 
existing in the gas-heating services of the country, the probable 
value of the ratio of thermal efficiencies from user apparatus to 
gas-works or electricity generating station is about four. That 
is, electric heat supply, if substituted for gas heat supply, would 
necessitate the consumption of four times the fuel or thermal 
value. In this case, instead of consuming 10'9 million tons of 
coal annually, if the whole gas or current be converted irto heat, 
43°6 million tons would be required. From this, it is obvious 
that, in so far as electricity is substituted for the ordinary opera- 
tions of heating by gas, coal consumption would be very seriously 
increased. 

Tue Licutine Position. 


The case is different, however, when light is produced by the 
two systems. Here also the efficiency of the apparatus of light 
production varies considerably. But to compare the best knowu 
of both, it is desirable to consider first the inverted incandescent 
mantle at ordinary gas pressure, and the so-called one-watt 
electric lamp. The inverted incandescent lamp requires the use 
of 47 B.Th.U. at the gas-works for each candle-power-hour ob- 
tained by the consumer. The one-watt electric lamp requires 
the use at the generating station of 54 B.Th.U.; but the half-watt 
lamp only requires 31 B.Th.U. Accordingly, if all the lamps 
used electrically were of the one- watt type, electricity would re- 
quire a greater heat consumption than gas; but if all were of the 
half-watt type, then electricity would be more economical than 
gas. Again, all the incandescent burners used are not of the in- 
verted type. A considerable proportion consists of the upright 
type, which is less efficient—requiring 82 B.Th.U. per candle- 
hour. If we assume the gas-lighting system to consist of equal 
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numbers of vertical and inverted burners, then 64 B.Th.U. would 
be required per candle-hour. High-pressure incandescent burners 
reduce the heat consumption to 23 B.Th.U. per candle-hour ; and 
flame arcs in electric lighting come. even below this economical 
figure—using only 15 B.Th.U. From these figures it is evident 
that the competition between gas and electricity in lighting is 
very keen; and conditions other than heat economy will deter- 
mine as to the system to be applied. 

Statistics as to the number of lamps, and the nature of the 
various types, in use in both systems are much required, in order 
to determine the most economical combination from the thermal 
point of view. 

Tue Motive-PoweEr PosiTION. 

The motive-power position is much less complicated. At about 
75 p.ct. of full load a gas-engine of the ordinary type will deliver 
to the consumer as actual or brake-horse-power 11 p.ct. of the 
heat used at the gas-works to produce the necessary gas for dis- 
tribution to the consumers; while an electric motor will deliver, 
also as brake-horse-power, only 6 8 p.ct. of the heat used at the 
electricity generating station. The efficiency of the gas power 
production and distribution is thus more than 1°6 times that of 
the electricity system. 


VARIATIONS IN PRODUCTION EFFICIENCIES. 


The results which have been given refer to estimated average 
performances of the whole of the gas-works and the electricity 
generating undertakings of the country as in operation at present ; 
but, as would be expected, there is some variation in the values 
given by the different gas-works and central stations. 

The average thermal efficiency of carbonization has been 
arrived at by the examination of a year’s working of large gas 
undertakings such as the Gas Light and Coke Company, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, and other London and Pro- 
vincial companies. The efficiency values for the generation of 
electricity have been taken from the statements of Mr. David 
Wilson, the Technical Adviser to the Coal Controller. Both sys- 
tems show that, in individual cases, much higher efficiencies are 
at present obtained than the average figures. 

Prof. J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., B.Sc., gives the following values as 
obtained by tests made at a single gas-works: 


THERMAL EFFICIENCY oF CARBONIZING Gas CoAL IN HoRIZONTAL 





REtTorrTs, 
i, ane 
SEI 6 me Ow ee & ee ee 
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82°7 
Heat used and lost in manufacture . . . 17°3 
100°O 


The late Mr. J. G. Newbigging made long-continued trials of 
continuous vertical retorts with the following results: 


THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF CARBONIZING Gas COAL IN CONTINUOUS 
VERTICAL RETORTS. 
Gas produced. > ee, > see es = 
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Tar produced. 5‘1 





Heat used and lost in"manufacture . . . 17°8 





100°0o 

In these two cases the thermal efficiencies of carbonization are 
respectively 82°7 and 82:2 p.ct., instead of the average 71 p.ct. The 
two efficiencies of production are, therefore, 57°7 and §7'2 p.ct. on 
the assumption that the whole heat loss of the process is debited 
against the principal product, coal gas. If all the gas-works of 
the couutry operated the same as the two examples given, tien the 
thermal efficiency of production would be 57 p.ct. instead of only 


46 p.ct. As af = 1°238, the thermal efficiency would be raised 
by 24 p.ct. 

Mr. David Wilson, in discussing the thermal efficiency of the 
generation of electricity throughout the country, stated that there 
are altogether 421 steam-driven central stations, producing in one 
year 4674 million Board of Trade electrical units on a consump- 
tion of 347 lbs. of coal per unit, at the thermal efficiency of 
8'5 p.ct. Ot these 421 stations, 381 produce a total of 2399 mil 
lion electrical units on 4°32 lbs. of coal per unit, at an efficiency of 
68 p.ct. The remaining 40 stations produce 2277 million elec- 
trical units on 2°57 lbs, of. coal per unit, at a thermal efficiency 
of 11°5 p.ct. Of tnese 40 stations, one produces over 40 million 
units on a consumption of 2°32 lbs. of coal per unit, at a thermal 
efficiency of 13°05 p.ct. 

If all the electricity generating stations of the country could be 
raised to the efficiency of the best single station, then the thermal 
efficiency of generation would be 13 p.ct. instead of 8°5 p.ct. As 
ns = 1°53, the thermal efficiency would be raised by 53 p.ct. 

The power of heat generation per pound of coal consumed at 
gas-works or in electricity generating stations on the average is 
= 5°36. so that, allowing for the highest existing effi- 
Eleciricity I : 
ciency of both, it becomes 5°36 x ~23 = 4°34. 


At their present best results, electricity is still inferior to gas in 








power of producing heat in the ratio of 1 to 4°34. Taking the 
value 4 as calculated for the average result of the country 
(including consideration of the relative efficiencies of apparatus 


in use for gas and electricity), the ratio becomes 4 X 7 = 3°24. 


Assuming the same heat-using apparatus to be in operation with 
current supplied with the thermal efficiency of the best station, 
and gas supplied also equal to the best example, gas will deliver 
to the consumer 324 times the heat obtained by electricity for a 
station or gas-works consumption of (say) 1 Ib. of coal in each. 


IMPROVED LIGHTING AND MoTIvE Power EFFICIENCIES. 


In the production of light, the case of electricity is now im- 
proved relatively. The one-watt lamp requires 35 B.Th.U. to 
be used at the generating station; while the half-watt lamp only 
uses 20°4 heat units per candle-hour. The inverted incandescent 
gas-burner. uses 36 B.Th.U. per candle-hour. So illumination 
by a one-watt lamp and an inverted incandescent burner would 
consume practically equal amounts of heat for equal light. If, 
however, the whole illumination of the electrical system could 
be accomplished by half-watt lamps, then electricity would have 
considerable advantage over gas. It would only require, per 


candle power, “4 = 0°567 of the heat units used by gas. 


This assumes that gas lighting is wholly accomplished by in- 
verted incandescent burners and electric lighting by half-watt 
lamps. But high-pressure incandescent burners produce light 
on a consumption of 19 B.Th.U. per candle-hour; and if only 
tbey could be adapted to the smaller power lights used for interior 
illumination, gas would again show a thermal efficiency equal to 
electricity. 

Flame arc electric lamps give the still lower consumption of 
9 B.Th.U. percandle-hour. So that if they could be utilized for 
smaier lights, they would further reduce the heat consumption 
of the country for producing light. 

With regard to motive power, under what may be termed the 
best gas-works and electricity generating conditions the gas- 
engine gives a return of 13°6 p.ct. brake-horse- power for 100 heat 
units used at the gas-works, while electricity returns 10°4 p.ct. 

In motive power gas has still a distinct thermal advantage over 
electrically transmitted power. And from these facts it follows 
that the real competition between gas and electricity, from the 
point of view of coal conservation, arisesin the field of illumina- 
tion, and not in that of heating or motive power. - 


CLaImM TO ELECTRICAL SUPERIORITY OVER GAS IN COAL 
EconoMy NOT JUSTIFIED. 


But some eminent electricians think differently. For example, 
Mr. Ferranti stated, in his presidential address to the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers in 1910: 

It papears that with a problem such as we are discussing, it is funda- 
mental that the energy in the coal should be converted at as few centres 
as possible into a form in which it is most generally applicable to all 
purposes without exception, and in which it is most easily applied to 
all our wants, and is, at the same time, in aform in which it is most 
difficult to waste or useimproperly. We are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the only complete and final solution of the question is 
to be obtained by the conversion of the whole of the coal which we use 
for heat and power into electricity, and the recovery of its bye-products 
at a comparatively small number of great electricity producing stations. 
All our wants of power, heat, and chemical action would then be met 
by a supply of electricity distributed all over the country. 


This opinion of Mr. Ferranti’s in 1910 forms the basis of the 
super-station proposals of which we now hear so much in the 
reports of Official Committees, in the Press, and in Parliament. 
The general sense of the articles written by supporters tends to 
the belief that, by substituting electricity for gas, great coal- 
saving would be made throughout the country. From the fore- 
going discussion it is evident that, so far as concerns heat and 
motive power, a great fuel loss would be incurred by this substi- 
tution and it is only in the case of lighting that electricity com- 
petes substantially with gas. 


Gas AND ELeEctricity BotH INDISPENSABLE. 


The engineers of the gas industry fully recognize the important 
position now filled by the distribution of electricity from central 
stations; and they wish to co-operate with electrical engineers in 
producing the necessary electrical supplies in the manner best 
calculated to conserve the vital coal resources of the country. 
They desire to point out, however, that gas and electricity are 
both required for the purposes of our civilization; and that for 
progress in both industries it is necessary for them to develop in 
friendly rivalry—each performing the task for which each system 
is specially suited. It is necessary however, as a preliminary, 
that the electrical engineers should recognize the limitations of 
electricity distribution and use, as well-as its undoubted superiority 
for some special purposes. Mr. Ferranti’s claim to superiority 
over gas in coal economy—that is, the conservation of our co 
supplies—is not, however, justified by facts. 


Super-PowErR STATION THERMAL EFFICIENCY. 


The report of the Coal Conservation Committee recommends 
the erection of a small number of great central electricity gene- 
rating stations. Sixteen is the number suggested, in units of about 
50,000 kilowatts; and the distribution of current throughout the 
country for use in producing heat, light, and motive power. A 
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higher thermal efficiency is promised for these great stations than 
is obtained by the best station in operation at present. The coal 
consumption suggested is 1 lb. per electrical horse-power-hour— 
that is, 1°34 lbs. per electrical unit. Good coal would be required 
for this. So 13,000 B.Th.U. per pound is taken; and at this value 
the thermal efficiency of electrical generation would be 19°6 p.ct. 
The best station of to-day gives 13 p.ct. So that the proposed 
super-station would give = = 1'5 times its efficiency. The 
average of the electricity generating stations of to-day is 8°5 p.ct. 
thermal efficiency of generation. So that the proposed efficiency 


of the great super-stations will be 190 = 2°3 times the average 
value. 5 


Gas Inpustry’s Marcu To HIGHER PRODUCING 
EFFICIENCIES. 


But great improvements are also proceeding in the gas industry, 
whereby the thermal efficiency of gas production will be greatly 
increased, and a larger proportion of the heat value of the coal 
transferred tothe gasholder. The main efforts of the gas industry 
have been devoted during the past century to increase the yield of 
illuminating gas per ton of coal carbonized, and to the improve- 
ment of the percentage efficiency of gas, coke, and bye-products 
production. So long as high intrinsic illuminating power was 
imperative, development proceeded along the line of increased 
economy of fuel in carbonizing by the use of regenerators and 
other contrivances. This led to improvement in the efficiency of 
gas production. But the volatile contents of the coal dealt with 
imposed a limit on the yield per ton of what is called straight coal 
gas—that is, coal gas produced by distillation only; and accord- 
ingly a limit was attained when about 25 p.ct. of the original heat 
of combustion of the coal appeared in the station gasholders as 
inflammable and illuminating gas. Thus 75 p.ct. of the heat re- 
mained to be accounted for by the heat value of the coke made, 
the tar and oil separated, and the heat required for the process 
of carbonization and other secondary processes—such as steam- 
raising for pumping, driving exhausters, and the other mechanism 
of modern gas-works. 

Obviously, greater financial economy would follow if a larger 
percentage of the total heat of coal could be delivered in the form 
of gas to the station holders. As all the volatile matter of the 
coal had been driven off in the retorts, it became necessary to 
convert the carbon itself into inflammable gas. Hence arose the 
water-gas and carburetted water-gas processes, now so largely 
used to supplement the distillation process. These operations 
depend on the endothermic chemical reaction of incandescent 
carbon and steam. When steam is passed throtgh incandescent 
coke at a temperature of about 800° C. and above, some heat is 
absorbed and the reaction is broadly— 


C + OH, = CO+ H,. 
When the temperature falls to 600° C. and lower, the reaction 
becomes— 
Cc + 20H, = + 2H. 


Both reactions absorb heat—the first somewhat more than the 
second ; and both result in the development of nearly equal heating 
value from the gas produced by a given weight of carbon. In the 
first case, however, the whole (theoretical) product is combustible, 
consisting of 50 p.ct. of CO and 50 p.ct. of H by volume. In the 
second case, the composition is 334 p.ct. of CO, and 663 p.ct. 
of H. In the first case, the carbon and water reaction produce 
relatively two volumes; in the second case, three volumes are 
produced. But one volume consists of the inflammable gas, car- 
bon dioxide. 

Having traced the development of the water-gas process from 
Ibbotson (1824), through Lowe and Tessié du Motay in America, 
to Dellwik, Sir Dugald said: Dellwik’s apparatus raised the gas- 
producing efficiency from 66 to 76 p.ct. Water gas without oil 
enrichment is known as blue-water gas; and its calorific value 
is about 300 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. If one volume of “ straight ” 
coal gas of 600 B.Th.U. per cubic foot be mixed with two volumes 
of blue water gas, the heat content of the gasholder per ton of 
coal carbonized is doubled. That is, it contains 25 x2=50 p.ct. 
of the original heat of the coal producing it. The best effici- 
ency of coal carbonization by horizontal or vertical retorts is, 
as has been shown, about 80 p.ct.; so that one-half of the heat 
value of the gas stored has 57 p.ct. of the heat of the coal con- 
sumed, and the other half has 76 p.ct. of that of the coke used to 
produce it. The combined efficiency of the mixed gas made 
separately and mixed after production is thus 66 p.ct. 


CHARGE STEAMING IN VERTICAL RETORTS. 


If, however, the distillation and water-gas processes is com- 
bined, so that the waste heat of the water-gas production is 
applied (either externally or internally) to perform the work of 
carbonization, then the gas-producing efficiency of the whole 
process will be considerably raised—from 66 to 75 p.ct. by ex- 
ternal heating, and probably to 80 p.ct. by internal. So, at this 
Stage, it is desirable to combine the distillation and the water-gas 
reaction within the same apparatus. The continuous vertical 
retort system lends itself readily to a convenient and highly effi- 
cient design on the principle of heating-up by burning a small 
quantity of carbon to CO,. and then passing steam superheated 
by the regenerator for the water-gas reaction and for distillation. 
The water-gas produced would then pass through the distilling 


the heat necessary for distillation—carrying away with it to the 
gas-mains the coal gas as it was generated. aS, 

The excess heat of the blowing-up process would maintain the 
external temperature of the retorts, and be further utilized by the 
regenerator. Then the air for blowing, and the steam for decom- 
posing, would both be heated regeneratively. 


EFFECT OF THE HIGHER PRODUCING EFFICIENCY ON POWER, 
LIGHT, AND HEAT PRODUCTION. 


By this combined process, 75 to 80 p.ct. would be readily ob- 
tained as the efficiency of gas production. The efforts of the gas 
industry are thus at present directed to the application of internal 
heating to all gas-making processes. Its members are encouraged 
in this work by the success of the engineers of the internal com- 
bustion engine industry—in the application of this principle to 
the evolution of the dilute fuel gas known as “ producer gas.” 
Many thousands of such gas producers supply power gas for gas- 
engines at a thermal efficiency of from 80 to 85 p.ct. Such effi- 
ciencies can also be obtained in coal-gas distillation and carbon 
gasifying processes by the special adaptation of internal heating. 
The separate manufacture and mixing of the two gases would 
thus give a gas-producing efficiency of 66 p.ct., while that of the 
combined internal heating system would be at least 75 p.ct. If 
half the original heat of the coal be produced as gas at 75 p.ct. 
efficiency, then the coal used for gas-making is 67 p.ct. of the 
total coal carbonized—leaving 33 p.ct. remaining for coke and 
tar, containing 33 p.ct. of the original heat of the coal. 

With an efficiency of gas production of 75 p.ct., and that of 
distribution of 93 p.ct., the combined efficiency would thus be 
slightly under 70 p.ct. The efficiency of power production by 
the gas-engine would then be 0°25 X 0°70 = 0°175 (or 17°5 p.ct.) ; 
and the value for light and heat would improve in the propor- 
tion of 45 to 70 p.ct. That is, 70 p.ct. of the heat of gas pro- 
duction would be available to the consumer for heat production, 
and low-pressure inverted incandescent gas lighting would require 
a coal consumption at the gas-works of 30°3 B.Th.U. per candle- 
power-hour, instead of 47 B.Th.U., as is the existing usual practice. 


NEw ComMPARISON ON THE Basis OF HIGHER EFFICIENCY. 


Comparing now the results aimed at in the future by the pro- 
jected electricity super-stations, and the perfected systems of coal 
gas generation, it appears that, in the generation of heat, gas will 
produce 75 p.ct. out of 100 heat units used in the works to pro- 
duce the gas; and the great electricity station will generate elec- 
trically 19°6 p.ct. of the heat consumed in the generating station. 
From the heat-generating point of view, gas is superior to elec- 


tricity in the proportion of = = 3'8to1. For lighting, the low- 


pressure inverted incandescent burner would use at the gas-works 
30°3 B.Th.U. per candle-hour at the consumer; while the one- 
watt electric lamp would now use 23'5 B.[h.U. at the station 
per candle-hour at the consumer. Electric lighting would thus be 
thermally the more economical. As to motive power, the use of 
100 heat units at the gas-works would deliver 17°5 p.ct. as brake- 
horse-power to the consumer. " poe 

For the electrical generation of power, the efficiency of distri- 
bution, including station use of current, may be taken as go p.ct.; 
and the dynamo efficiency at three-quarter load may also be taken 
at the same value. The brake-horse-power supplied to the con- 
sumer would thus be 19°6 X o'9 X o'9 = 159. The thermal effici- 
ency would be 15’9 p.ct., against 17°5 p.ct. obtained by gas. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE UsEs oF GAs. 


In the future, therefore, the only field in which electricity shows 
any possible thermal gain is in lighting. But even here the past 
record of gas invention shows that great developments are still 
probable. Gas is now in enormous and increasing use for light, 
heat, and motive power. Some go p.ct. of all town gas sold is 
used for illumination and fuel purposes, and 10 p.ct. for motive 
power by gas-engines. No official census of the gas industry has 
yet been taken; but an examination of reports from many gas 
companies shows the following division of heat, light, and power 
throughout the United Kingdom to be very probable: 


PROBABLE Division oF CoAL Gas CoNSUMED IN THE UNITED 


KINGDoM. 
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EFFECT OF SUBSTITUTING ELECTRICITY FOR GAS. 


Using the ratios already discussed, this enables an estimate to 
be made as to the thermal economic effect of substituting for the 
present general heat, light, and power service by gas, an electrical 
system distributing the three items in the same proportion—con- 
sidering first the substitution of electricity at the present average 
of generating efficiency of 8°5 p.ct. to compare with the present 
average gas results, both as distributed to the consumer. For 
this, electricity would require, at the station, four times the heat 
consumption of gas. Assuming the use of equal numbers of in- 
verted incandescent and vertical lamps for gas lighting at 64 
B.Th.U. per candle-hour, and one-watt lamp electric lighting at 


54 B.Th.U. per candle-hour, electricity would require = =o6, . 
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Coal from the lower to the upper part of the retort, and supply 
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of the heat used by gas, and motive power Electricity = 63> 1°6, 
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Electricity requires to use for unit power 1°6 times the heat of 
gas. The heat used by electricity for the system becomes: 





vere i . 55 X 4°00 = 220'00 
Light ° 35 X 0°48 = 29°40 
Motive power . 10 X 1°60 = 16'00 

100 265° 40 


In this case the substitution of electricity for gas in a general 
service would increase the heat consumption at the central station 
as compared with the gas-works, from 100 heat units by gas to 
265 heat units by electricity. If a comparison be made of the 
probable future of both systems, in heat generation the gas is 
still 3°8 times that of electricity for equal station and gas-works 
heat consumption. Allowing the same efficiency of use as first 


calculated—that is, ae = 0°746, we get 3°8 X 0°746 = 2°8. Even 
asssuming no relative improvement in the efficiency of gas-heating 
appliances, electricity requires 2°8 times the heat of gas. For 
gas lighting in the future it may be assumed that the inverted 
incandescent burner will become universal and the one-watt lamp 
practically so also. The heat consumption is then pon = O77 
that of gas. For motive power, gas is the more economical in 


: 17°5 
the proportion of at -—~= 1'1, The heat used by electricity for 


59 
the systems becomes: 
Heat . 55 X 2°80 = I54°0 
Light . ° 35 X 0°77 = 26°3 
Motive power . 10 X I'IO0= I1°O 
100 _Igt'3 


In this case the substitution of electricity for gas, in a general 
service, would increase the heat consumption from 100 heat units 
by gas to 191 heat units by electricity. 


Gas-Works BETTER THAN THE SUPER-STATION IN COAL 
CONSERVATION. 


It thus appears that even assuming the success of the super- 
electric stations to be fully realized, yet a gas service is, from the 
coal conservation point, nearly twice as economical. That is, it 
requires half the coal consumption. 

So far, then, as concerns the gas industry of the United King- 
dom, the new proposed super-stations would not save fuel, but 
would waste it. There is no case for electricity for the production 
and distribution of heat energy. But there is a case in strong 
competition with gas for illumination; and as against the average 
reciprocating steam-engine of the country the advent of the steam- 
turbine of high efficiency shows a distinct advantage. 

The statement made, however, in the report of the Committee 
on Coal Conservation—that 80 million tons of coal are at present 
consumed annually for producing motive power by steam and gas 
—is not supported by convincing data. The estimate, too, of an 
average consumption of 5 lbs. of coal per brake-horse-power-hour 
appears somewhat doubtful, in view of the known efficiencies of 
modern steam-engines of the reciprocatingtype. A careful census 


of motive power and fuel consumption in all its uses is urgently 
wanted in this country. 


Gas-Enaines INCREASING IN PoWER AND NUMBERS. 

The gas-engine continues to increase in power and numbers. 
According to the “Census of Production for 1907,” internal- 
combustion engines using gas and oil in various forms amounted 
to 680,177 H.p. This power is much greater now [1919], and 
cannot be less than 1,500,000 H.P., judging from the number of 
engines built and sold since 1907. 

The thermal efficiency of the internal-combustion engine is 
much higher than that of the most economical steam-turbines. 
The largest and best existing steam-turbines give a brake thermal 
efficiency of about 18°5 p.ct., referred to the coal consumption in 
the boiler furnace ; and the gas-engine using producer gas made 
from coke or anthracite will give 28 p.ct., allowing for the efficiency 
of the gas producer which is high, from 80 to 85 p.ct. 

These engines use town coal gas with a brake efficiency of 
30 p.ct. of the heat of combustion of the gas; and they also use 
blast-furnace gas, coke-oven gas, and inflammable gas produced 
from waste wood, chips, and peat. These engines are most im- 
portant factors in securing fuel economy; and they should be 
allowed freedom to develop in competition with steam-engines of 
all types as before. It would be a serious matter for the country 
if the development of these engines was hampered in any way. 


A WARNING. 


Gas engineers fully realize the existence of a vast field for the 
generation of light and power by electricity. Electricity supplies 
energy for power in a convenient form for operating of electric 
railways, tramways, and small and medium power motors in fac- 
tories of various kinds. It is also necessary for many electro- 
chemical processes for very high temperature metal welding and 
for all electrolytic processes. Its field is very wide; but its use 
as the one source of heat, light, and power sanctioned by legisla- 
tion would be fatal to the prosperity of the country and would 
largely increase the fuel consumption, already high. 


AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT. 
Gas engineers agree with some of the conclusions of the Coal 


for combustion should first be carbonized, in order to obtain tar, 
ammonia, benzol, and other useful products. This, however, 
must be done in such manner as to render the gas produced avail- 
able for distribution to the public. The worst use to which the 
gas could be put is to burn it in the furnace of a steam-boiler 
as proposed by the: electricians. The only practicable method 
is to carbonize all coal at gas-works, and legislate to prevent the 
direct burning of coal, either for domestic or manufacturing pur- 
poses. Steam-boiler furnaces would then be adapted to con- 
sume the coke produced in gas-making, and an ample supply of 
cheap fuel would be available for the use of electrical generation 
and all other purposes. 
ComMBINATION AND HEAT EcoNoMIEs, 

The domestic fires of the country now consume about 36 million 
tons of coal annually. This quantity, together with 20 millions 
carbonized at gas-works, gives a total of 56 million tons for the 
production of gas, coke, tar, and other valuable products. The 
coke produced from this large quantity of coal is amply sufficient, 
together with the poorer available coal unsuitable for carboniza- 
tion, to produce the desired increase in the generation of electricity 
and the heat needed for the household. At the same time, great 
quantities of good gas would be available at the lowest possible 
cost for 10,000 heat units. Wherever the conditions permit—as in 
municipalities owning both gas and electricity undertakings—the 
gas and electricity generation should be combined in one works; 
so that all waste heat could be very greatly reduced by the com- 
bination of gas-making and steam-raising as one unit. Great heat 
economies can also be obtained in this manner. 

Apart from economies in generation and distribution, there 
is still a large margin for improvement in the construction and 
design of gas-consuming appliances for the production of heat, 


. light, and motive power—so considerable that it is certain even 


better thermal results will be practicable in the early future. 

The intensity of effort in the production of new devices will be 
greatest in the field of illumination, both with gas and electrical 
devices. Even in gas-engine efficiencies great improvements are 
probable. The movement as to larger gas-engine units is now 
proceeding, although at a somewhat slower rate than other gas 
improvements. 


THE Pakr OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The extension of the industrial stage of our civilization can 
only be made possible by the co-operation of the Government of 
the country with the gas, steam, electric, and hydraulic engineers, 
in order to ensure the full utilization of all our sources of heat, 
light, and motive power for the good of the community, even at 
the cost of legislative interference with the immediate profits of 
some industries. Great sources of energy on which we depend for 
our very existence should be conserved with the utmost care. 

We have already upheld our position against the Germanic 
powers. It is to be hoped that we shall be equally successful 
against the powers of Nature. 


DISCUSSION. 


Lord Movtron said he was sure those present had been interested 
and impressed by the admirable paper to which they had listened. In 
all these great questions, they had to remember that, when they were 
dealing with science or industry, adjectival descriptions were no good; 
they must get down to figures. One laughed at the solemn tones in 
which the word ‘electricity '’ was pronounced by those who knew 
nothing about it. Papers wrote about ships being at last run by elec- 
tricity, as if this meant that electricity could be generated in any other 
way than in the form of power. Of late, there had been a great out- 
burst of this kind of thing in the newspapers—how we were waking-up 
to a sense of our powers, and that the blunders of all times were to 
be swept away, and that we were ripe to be given almost unlimited 
capacity by this marvellous agent—electricity. Now this kind of talk 
was no good. Those who had studied the subject knew perfectly that 
electricity was one form of energy, and heat another ; and that they 
could, to the greatest nicety, calculate the cost of producing, and the 
advantage of using, the one or the other for any particular purpose. 
In the paper to which they had just listened, a man probably as fully 
cognizant of the whole of the industrial applications of heat as any 
man in the kingdom, had taken actual figures to test the soundness of 
the almost fanatical arguments they had been hearing as to the im- 
portance of burning all our coal in great super-power centres, and of 
distributing it in the form of electricicity all over the country, and 
that this would save a large amount of the treasure which the nation 
had in its coal deposits. in examining this, Sir Dugald had pointed 
out that, so far from the universal use of electricity leading to economy, 
it would result in a great waste of coal. Just let them see how this 
was. They knew perfectly well that in a lump of coal of a certain 
weight there was an amount of energy capable of being developed by 
being burned. This could be calculated to a nicety. It was latent 
there ; and the question was how it could best be used for human needs. 
The first thing was to be kept warm; and from time immemorial 
people had had fices. They must have light. Then heat would 
do their work for them. A great change in the civilization of the world 
was the discovery of steam—that was to say, it was then found that 
they could, by the heat of coal, get brute force; could get their heavy 
tasks done by lumps of coal instead of human arms. This changed 
the whole history of the world. People then thought how they 
could accomplish the things that had before been done only by 
human agency—by harnessing this brute force of Nature. If the 
nation was to get the full value out of a piece of coal, the 
dominant need was to turn the energy of the coal into something 
which could be used in the house for fire, for light, and (prob- 
ably to an increasing extent) for motive power—that was to say, 
they would have small engines to do their work, whether they were 





Conservation report. It is obviously desirable that all coal used 


dynamos or small gas-engines. But the two principal needs were 
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warming and lighting. Now if they had to change the form in which 
the energy was in the lump of coal, they had to make a big sacrifice. 
If they wanted to turn it into motive power in the shape of electricity, 
the coal could be burned under a boiler to make steam ; and with the 
steam they could turn their dynamos and get electricity. As Sir Dugald 
had pointed out, if they burned the coal under a boiler, the energy 
shrank-down to a very small fraction. In fact, in generating elec- 
tricity, they lost—he was almost afraid to say how much—go p.ct. of 
the energy, and under the very best conditions something over 80 p.ct. 
This was what they had to pay for turning the energy into electricity. 
There they had four-fifths of the energy sacrificed in order to change 
it to something which could be sent to their homes in the shape of 
electricity. The other way was to carbonize the coal, drive off a large 
portion of the combustible matter in the shape of gas, and the re- 
mainder partly as coke and partly as tar. They got the energy in a 
form in which it could be sent to the house. In making the gas, there 
was a loss, but nothing like so big as the loss from burning coal under 
a boiler. Something like 45 p.ct. of the heat of the coal was got in 
the gas distributed. Of course, if they were comparing merely the 
distribution of heat, electricity would not be in it; but the deter- 
mining point was when they came to the use of the energy. Taking 
the question of heating first. Gas was readily burned. It could 
be burned just in the position and in the quantity needed. It was 
enormously better than coal, because they could start its use at 
any moment, and stop it at any moment. It had therefore a very 
great adaptability to household needs; and energy sent round in 
the shape of gas was therefore very useful. Take electricity ; it could 
be turned back into heat. But they did feel it was a ghastly waste 
to burn the coal under a boiler and use four-fifths straight off for the 
purpose of turning the rest back into heat ; and one was not surprised 
to find that the amount of heat that could be obtained (say) from 1 cwt. 
of coal, when used as gas, was very much greater—four or five times 
greater—than if used as electricity, Now coming to illumination, the 
case was very different. Electricity and heat were changeable just like 
bank notes and sovereigns. They were quantitatively changeable ; but 
they could not get more than the exact equivalent of the heat in 
the shape of electricity or the exact equivalent of electricity in the 
shape of heat. When they came to illumination, this equivalent abso- 
lutely went. Illumination depended upon the temperature at which 
they developed the heat; not on the quantity. There was no law 
which said they could not eat-up the heat at a very high temperature. 
In fact, one of the peculiarities of the electric current was that they 
could use the whole, or substantially the whole, of the heat in it, in 
the smallest part of the circuit. This was the meaning of the incan- 
descent electric lamp. They made their circuit waste practically little 
heat ; and they made it as difficult as possible for electricity to pass 
through the lamp. So they had a small bit of matter, with a vast 
amount of energy expended upon it. There they had a very high tem- 
perature, and with this a large proportion of the heat was given off in 
the shape of light. Comparing gas, they could not get a high degree 
of temperature because gas must burn by the use of the oxygen of the 
air. In air they had five parts “clinker” [Laughter], and one part 
oxygen. He always looked upon nitrogen as a universal clinker. And 
it was the reason why they could not have temperatures anything like 
so high with gas as with electricity, with its wonderful power of con- 
centration of heat. It was a piece of sheer good luck for gas that 
Welsbach hit on the peculiarities of rare earths which at the same 
temperature would give out a vast amount more light than other bodies. 
They did not understand it one bit more now than at the moment of 
its discovery how it could be done. But it wasso. Therefore, while 
everyone could foresee that electricity would get in the years to come 
greater light—a greater proportion of lighting than when it com- 
menced by reason of the improvements in the lamp itself, no one, 
even with the great triumph with regard to the rare earths in the 
incandescent mantle, could see any reason for thinking that we should 
never get beyond what had been accomplished by gas. Tungsten and 
tantalum had at present put it into the hands of electricity to give 
light at comparatively the same cost as the incandescent gas mantle. 
The early electric-lamps used 4 watts per candle power, which was 
four times the consumption of what one might call the ordinary elec- 
tric lamp now used, and eight times that of a‘ half-watt” lamp, which 
had comparatively little use. Therefore electricity divided the field 
with gas for illumination. Coming to heat, the greatest waste of coal 
in a civilized country like England was to use open fires, If they 
desired to have an economical substitute for the open fire, then gas 
left electricity entirely out of the calculation. Gas would render the 
service that an open fire did, and with an economy of a most im- 
portant magnitude, Electricity was not comparable to it in this 
service—in fact, he thought it was much the fault of the gas com- 
panies that they had not better shown the public how best to use this dis- 
tributable fuel—whether for cooking or for warming. It could be 
done by more efficient appliances than those that were used now. 
This was a great field in which gas had no competitor. Considering 
the value in the household of distributed heat to take the place of 
the open fire—to do what the open fire used to do—the importance 
to civilization of using the energy in the shape of gas could not, he 
thought, be doubted. Everything had its own special properties ; and 
the probability was that the highest civilization would make use of 
very many means of accomplishing its aims, because its aims were so 
varied ; and it wanted to use each in a way in which its own special 
property would enable it to be applied. This was the lesson to be 
learned from the apparent rivalry of gas and electricity for the pur- 
pose of rendering as serviceable as possible to mankind the coal upon 
which we depend so much. Both gas and electricity were needed. 
Ons would be the better than the other in some circumstances and for 
the purpose of rendering some service. But the idea of driving-out 
one or the other would be retrograde, which would be a disgrace to 
our modern science. 

Mr. F, W. GoopEnovGu (called upon by the Chairman) said, after 
the fascinating paper by Sir Dugald Clerk, and the illuminating re- 
marks that had fallen from Lord Moulton, there remained very little 
to be said on the subject. He thought all present must have had a 
vision of a bubble bursting as Sir Dugald read his paper—a bubble 
blown in public during the past few months for the delight of the 





housewives and householders of the country. He (Mr. Goodenough) 
felt that there would be very great disappointment in many hamlets, 
villages, and farms in the country at the disappearance of the vision of 
that supply of cheap electricity which was going to do everything in 
the direction of heating, cooking, and power, throughout the country. 
No legislature could possibly sanction measures to foster proposals 
that would lead to such a ghastly waste of the fuel resources of the 
country (limited as they were) as would be entailed by substituting 
electricity for the coal now used in our homes. This had been shown 
by the figures put before the Society by Sir Dugald. Might he (Mr. 
Goodenough) interpret these figures broadly. The quantity of coal 
that was used at the present time for domestic purposes in the country, 
Sir Dugald had spoken of as 36 million tons ; but a prominent official of 
the Coal Mines Deparment had stated that 40 million tons about repre- 
sented the consumption of crude coal for domestic purposes. Taking 
the Coal Controller’s estimate of the gas equivalent required to replace 
coal for fuel purposes, gas could do the service of the householder 
that was done by the 40 million tons of coal for a net destruction at 
the gas-works of 30 million tons of coal, or, taking Sir Dugald’s esti- 
mate as to the possibilities of gas production in the future, for the 
destruction of 20 million tons of coal. But on the figures he quoted, 
it would take 120 million tons of coal destroyed at the average gene- 
rating station to-day to give equal service by electricity, or 60 million 
tons with the thermal efficiency of something under 20 p.ct. pro- 
mised on behalf of the super-stations. When they bore in mind, too, 
that the use of coal at the generating stations would see the destruction 
of all the bye-products that could be recovered if the coal were treated 
at the gas-works, electricity as the fuel of the future fell, he thought, 
still more completely to the ground. The figures Sir Dugald had given 
were borne out by practical experience, as for example by tests that he 
had made as to the relative work done by gas and electricity for cooking 
purposes. He had found that the practical cooking done by 100 units 
of electricity used in a modern cooker was equivalent to the work done 
by 1000 c.ft. of gas used in quite an old-fashioned gas-cooker. These 
figures would represent the net destruction of 75 lbs. of coal at the 
gas-works, and of 300 Ibs. of coal at the average generating station of 
to-day ; or 50 lbs. of coal on the gas practice of the future, as against 
150 Ibs. if the super-stations now proposed achieved their efficiency of 
nearly 20 p.ct. 

Mr. W. H. Patcuett asked whether he might be allowed to suggest 
to his friend Sir Dugald Clerk that the title of his paper ought to have 
been ‘* Distribution of Light, Heat, and Motive Power, from the Ther- 
mal Point of View.’’ Unfortunately, coal was not the monetary stan- 
dard of the country. They had to look at everything from the finan- 
cial point of view. If they had the currency in coal, he agreed with 
Sir Dugald that he proved his case up to the hilt. But some of his 
figures required amending. If gas was so very superior to electricity, 
he would ask why electricity had been so largely used for the purpose 
of driving the machinery upon which the war had mainly depended ; 
practically in all cases the factories had been driven by electricity and 
not by gas. Until they gave up their partizanship and looked upon 
gas and electricity as tools, they would not do their best, and that best 
could only be served from the financial point of view. 

Prof. W. E. Darsy, M.A., said he was perfectly certain, with the 
last speaker, that they had not to depend upén one form of energy, 
but that they should use them all as best served their purpose. Elec- 
tricity was a means of transmission, and not a source of energy; and 
they wanted to adjust their ideas to the view that it was a most useful 
form of transmitting power or light. 

General Hits asked whether there was not a large improvement 
possible by abandoning altogether the view that gas required to be 
per sc an illuminating agent. What was wanted was a supply of heat- 
ing gas, and not illuminating gas. A heating gas which could be sup- 
plied at a lower price would come into use very extensively. 

Col. R. E. B. Crompron said it was perfectly true, as the President 
said, that the idea of a world when the coal supply was exhausted was 
a very horrible prospect for the human race. And it was particularly 
horrible to a man when he was getting to an age when bodily heat 
was of great importance to him. He himself was approaching an age 
when he could sympathize with the cottager who cowered over a 
small fire. He wished to give him an electric radiator ; for he would 
get his comfort with less units of coal burned, and why? Because 
those who wished to live comfortably did not want heat by convection 
or hot rooms, but they wanted to have something resembling sunlight ; 
and the radiating power of the sun on their skins could be given them 
by theelectric-radiator. They could give the old man, the old lady, 
and the invalid, radiators within a few feet of their skin; and the effi- 
ciency was then very high. The gas-fire had to be fixed on one side of 
the room ; but the portable electric radiator could be taken to the old 
man’s or invalid’s bedside. He did not for a moment say that cook- 
ing by electricity was cheaper than by gas. He did not think it had 
been proved at all. But for heating, electricity, for personal comfort 
and convenience, possessed an enormous amount of good. 

Sir DuGaLp CLERK, replying to the discussion, said they were all 
greatly indebted to Lord Moulton for his admirable remarks. He 
had given them a useful summary of the transformation of energy 
and the causes of loss at different points. He hoped Mr. Patchell did 
not for one moment think that he was underrating the tremendous 
services which had been rendered to Britain and to the world by elec- 
tricity. He made it quite clear in the paper that he was dealing with 
the thermal aspect of the question. Why he dealt with this was 
because it was the aspect taken in the Government reports ; and the 
newspapers had been publishing leaders and articles suggesting that 
by distributing electricity coal was going to be saved. He wished to 
warn the country of the danger of this; and to do so he had taken 
out the efficiencies of relative orders. As Lord Moulton showed, 
electricity was admirably suited for lighting and power. The difficulty 
was that in cases where it was desired to use the highest thermal 
efficiency, electricity did not give the efficiency that could be obtained 
by gas-engines put into works in the ordinary way. He granted that 
there were some situations where it was found useful to put in an 
electric-motor. At the works with which he was associated (though 
they built nothing but gas and oil engines), they lit the whole place 
by means of electricity, and had electric cranes and machines driven 
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electrically. Electricity, as Prof. Dalby had rightly put it, was a good 
power transmitter. Mr. Patchell had mentioned another matter with 
which he (Sir Dugald) was not in agreement. The subject had been 
treated thermally; but if Mr, Patchali preferred going on the financial 
aspect, then he was in worse case than ever. Gas was a far cheaper 
source of heat and light energy. As to General Hill’s remarks, he 
(Sir Dugald) was glad to say that the direction in which the gas indus- 
try was moving was towards the production of a heating gas. If they 
could get parliamentary sanction to it, there was no doubt it would be 
a far better thing to have a non-illuminating power gas with sufficient 
calorific power in it. The picture Colonel Crompton had painted of 
the cottager cowering over a wood or coal fire was touching [Laughter] ; 
but he quite agreed with him that the portable electric radiator when a 
person was ill was useful in many ways. He noticed in the smoking 
room at the Athenzum that, while there were two or three men round 
the electric radiator at one end of the room, at the other end the men 
crowded round the coal fire. What he was protesting against was this 
campaign on behalf of electricity in the name of coal economy. Gas 
men were perfectly willing to compete in a friendly way with electrical 
men ; but there must be fairness. 


ain, 


THE MAIDSTONE REGENERATOR GAS-COOKER. 


In the course of his Presidential Address to the Southern District 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, Mr. Frank Livesey 
made appreciative reference to the Maidstone regenerator -gas- 
cooker, which was patented nearly forty years ago by a gentle- 
man connected with the Company, and many of which are still 
in use, though their manufacture was stopped at the time when 
the keen competition among gas-stove firms brought down the 
price of cooking apparatus to a very low figure. 



































Cox's Patent Regenerative 
Gas-Oven. 






























































In reproducing the accompanying drawings, which have been 
forwarded by Mr. Livesey, it may be repeated that the principle 
of the stove (which he says still-gives better results than most of 
the modern cookers he has tested), is that air is drawn in through 
the jacket round the oven, and through slots in the side of the 
cooker into the oven in proximity to the burners. After combus- 
tion, the gases are led away from the top of the oven through a 
baffling device. The advantage of the stove is that no lagging is 
required, as the stove is air-lagged—any heat passing through 
the oven side being taken up by the incoming air. Secondly, the 
amount of air passing through the oven is strictly limited by the 








size of the slots. The process of cooking requires a high tem- 
perature; and therefore to heat any unnecessary excess of air is 
very wasteful of gas, and will probably cause greater loss of 
weight in meat cooked than is necessary. The hot-plate of this 
cooker has no bars passing through the flames. A set of ladders 
is provided for carrying unsuitable-sized vessels. 


HYDRAULIC MAINS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE, 








A short communication to the Société Technique du Gaz, by 
M. Martineau, describes the successful result which followed the 
emergency measure of constructing ten hydraulic mains in re- 
inforced concrete, undertaken as the only possible course during 
the war, in consequence of the high price of cast iron and the 
delay in getting such work completed. The metallic reinforce- 
ment consists of a network of }-in. round iron wire formed in 
squares 4in. by 4in. The concrete walls had a thickness of 
2% in. The walls of the main rest on I iron running the length 
ot the retort-bench. The valve of the tar-outlet is let into the 
cement. A rebate along the upper part of the main receives the 
cover, formed of a slab of cement into which are set the inspec- 
tion and cleaning boxes. Before being taken into use, all the 
interior surface of the main, as also the lower side of the cover, 
were given three coats of hot tar. This was done in order to 
close-up the capillary passages in the cement, and thus prevent 
any action of ammonia upon the metallic reinforcement—the con- 
tinuous flow of tar during the working maintaining this protective 
coating. The main was taken into use without any mishap in the 
way of expansion or leakage. Test pieces of cement placed ir it 
at the time of commencing operations, and examined six months 
afterwards, showed no sign of any action on the cement by the 
ammoniacal liquor. M. Martineau expresses himself as wholly 
satisfied with the result of the measure imposed upon him by 
circumstances. The ten mains were constructed in six weeks, 
and the cost of each (1000 frs.) was much less than the quota- 
tion (2500 frs.) for the work in cast iron at the prices then ruling. 


OO 


THIRY LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Arising out of the publication of the articles by Mr. F. D. 
Marshall we have received from M. Nicolas Thiry a brochure 


describing what M. Thiry calls his “Four de Distillation par 
Contact.” It would appear from the description (which is not 
particularly clear) that the system contemplated by M. Thiry 
consists in providing a series of chambers ranging from 25 to 
100 cb.m. capacity having an inlet at the head and a passage for 
the discharge of coke below. The chamber having in the first 
instance been charged with a sufficient amount of incandescent 
coke, the system of working the plant consists in discharging from 
the base (say) three wagons of the hot coke, two of which are 
raised by elevators to the upper surface of the bench of chambers, 
and there returned to the distillation chamber, together with one 
similar quantity of the material to be distilled. The proportion 
of coke thus returned to that of fresh coal added will vary ac- 
cording to the properties of the latter. The temperature of the 
mass in the chamber may also be increased by partial combus- 
tion through the admission of air at ports arranged for the pur- 
pose. Passages are also provided in the fabric of the chamber 
adjacent to the lower and upper parts—presumably employed 
for the exit of the hot burnt gases produced during the distilla- 
tion. It isclaimed by M. Thiry that from 500 to 600 tonnes may 
be distilled per day in a plant requiring the labour of only four 
workmen. 








The Thirty-Sixth Annual “ Informal” Meeting of Scottish 
Gas Managers will be held in the hall of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, No, 207, Bath Street, Glasgow, on Wednes- 
day of next week [April 2], at 2 o’clock. The President (Mr. 
James Dickson, of Johnstone), will deliver an address. 

There is to be a discussion by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on “ Light and Colour in Relation to Stage Production,” 
in connection with which an introductory paper will be read by 
Mr. J. B. Fagan, of the Royal Court Theatre. The meeting ison 
Tuesday evening, April 8, at the Royal Society of Arts. 


Lecturing before the Royal Meteorological Society last Wed- 
nesday, Dr. Leonard Hill, Director of the Department of Applied 
Physiology, Medical Research Committee, said he attached great 
importance to the radiant energy which poured into us when out 
of doors; and he believed the open fire or gas fire giving radiant 
energy was the right method of warming our misty climate. 


The Minister of Munitions has announced that control of acids 
and fertilizers will be suspended on and after June 1. This will 
apply to sulphuric acid, sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, 
basic slag, and compound fertilizers. All questions relating to 
the distribution of fertilizer materials will, on the release of formal 
control, be dealt with by the Departments of Agriculture. The 
continuance on a voluntary basis of the distribution of fertilizers 
at fixed delivered prices is now under discussion with the trades 
concerned; and communications should be addressed to the 
Commercial Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
No. 72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 








Salaries in the Gas Industry. 


S1r,—The advertisements under the heading of ‘* Situations Vacant ” 
in the last issues of the “ Journat ” and your contemporary the “ Gas 
World” are rather interesting. 

In the first place an engineer and manager is required for a 160 
million works (Mossley), the salary offered being £300 per annum; 
and then we find that Keighley requires a general foreman whom the 
Gas Committee are willing to pay £312 per annum. It is apparently 
recognized in the case of the foreman that the cost of living has in- 
creased—or is it that they know very well that no capable working 
man would take on the job at a less figure when he can obtain £4 to 
£5 per week asastoker for eight hours per day (about four hours 
actual work) ? 

But how does the engineer and manager stand? Nowadays he is 
supposed to have received a good all-round education, to have served 
a pupilage of several years on a gas-works, studied numerous sciences, 
and then he is often willing to take a situation—possibly after acting as * 
assistant for a few years—as engineer and manager at a salary fre- 
quently little better than a general labourer’s, in the hope that it will , 
lead to something better later on. 

There are many undertakings in the country which do recognize 
that their chief technical officer is something better than a stoker or a 
gas-fitter, and have realized that he is quite as much entitled to in- 
creased remuneration as the manual worker who, by means of his trade 
union, gets practically all he wants. The trade unionist wants 5s., 
asks for ros., and is pretty well certain what the result will be if the 
matter goes to arbitration. 

The writer is acquainted with several engineers and managers of 
works considerably less than half the sizeof Mossley who are receiving 
from £350 to £500 per annum. Surely the latter figure would not 
be excessive, under present conditions, as a commencing salary for a 
160 million works. 

What is an additional £200 to £300 per annum to a works of this 
size? A little more than the wages of one stoker, and a sum easily lost 
many times over by bad management. The industry is bound to benefit 
by the all-round adoption of a reasonable scale of remuneration; for 
better men would be attracted to it. But it appears that such a state 
of affairs can in many cases only be brought about by a whole-hearted 
combination of the engineers and managers, works superintendents, 


and assistants of .Great Britain and Ireland in one organization for | 


personal protection and advancement. The Institution and District 
Associations exist for the purpose of forwarding the interests of the 
industry as a whole. T.et them confine themselves to this good work, 

March 22, 1919. ANONYMOTS, 


-— 
—_— 


Gas Appliances for Housing Schemes. 


Sir,—While the article on this subject appearing in your issue of 
March 4 gives a good idea of the purposes that can be so successfully 





of these appliances hinges. It is of quite vital importance that con- 
sideration be given the method of warming the kitchen-living room ; 
for on this depends much of the other equipment—certainly the supply 
of hot water to an upstairs bath, as will be shown. No reference is 
made to what shall be fitted in the room mentioned ; whereas it is the 
room which will have the greatest use, and on which the comfort of 
the housebold will largely depend. 

The reason for attaching so much importance to this point is that 
the one room in question requires warmth (or will be warmed) all day 


long in winter ; and the point for consideration—and this has been 
something of a problem—is whether the means of warming this room 
shall be also applied to heat the contents of the hot-water apparatus. 
Whatever means may be adopted to warm the room, there will be at 
least several hours of the day when it can be reasonably felt that the 
heat may be partly diverted to some other useful purpose. 

For the warming of the kitchen-living room a gas-fire is out of the 
question ; for, however efficient this appliance may be, it is not one 
that should be in a worker's living-room which may be warmed fifteen 
to sixteen hours a day. Much as it may be regretted by those inter- 
ested in gas, it has to be concluded that the coal (or mixed coal and 
coke) fire is the best for this room, though it is the only room in the 
house of which this can be said. And here arises the question, Shall 
it be an open grate ora kitchen range? The closed stove is out of 
the question in this country. Having decided this, shall the fire have 
a boiler behind it ? 

In the previous article it is apparently assumed that this room will 
be warmed by suitable means, while gas wiil be used exclusively for 
all else. The matter was the subject of a good deal of discussion when 
raised by the Committee appointed by the Local Government Board 
sitting at Whitehall; for a little thought will show it to be one that 
cannot be settled ina moment. And, while there may still be differ- 
ences of opinion, the generally accepted idea is that of a coal-fired 
open grate for the kitchen-living room—this having a boiler behind it, 
with circulating pipes to a hot-water storage-tank. 

So far, although this may not seem very up-to-date, the arrange- 
ment appears to be as good as is possible. But it makes no provision 
for warming the water in the summer time, as it is not possible to 
have a fire alight in the room in question in warm weather. To deal 
with this problem, the gas-boiler (circulator) provides a solution—this 
being not merely a suggestion, but a practical proposition now being 
carried out in numbers of workers’ houses erected in recent years. 

To allow of the grate-boiler and the gas-boiler working together, as 
they should and must do, the connections are effected as indicated on 
the accompanying diagram, showing a house fully equipped in a way 
now being extensively adopted. It will be seen that, whether the 
grate-fire or the gas-boiler be in use, the water will receive heat ; 
while, should emergency arise, both heaters may be working at once 

to meet some very unusual demand. 

The “B.T.U.” circulator shown is made up with storage cylinder (of 
12 or 20 gallon capacity) complete ; the two being connected by the 
customary circulating pipes, and a stand carrying the whole. The gas 
consumption is positively controlled by a reliable thermostat ; while a 
specially designed “‘ Economy” valve gives the storage tank two dis- 
tinct active capacities. When open, the valve allows of the whole 
storage being heated, which is necessary when baths are about to be 
taken. But the bathing hours represent oaly a brief time per day or 
per week ; and the purpose of the valve is to reduce the active capa- 


_ City of the storage tank or cylinder to 5 gallons only for all the time 


that the water is not being heated for baths. A supply of 5 gallons of 
really hot water, always available, is ample for all domestic require- 
ments other than baths; and to heat more than this quantity always, 
and to keep it always hot, is a waste of gas. The “ Economy” valve 
is a great success. 

A point may now be raised which, it is believed, has never before 
been publicly discussed. This is whether the gas circulator with its 


[ | storage tank, if placed in the kitchen-living room, will not afford all 
served by gas appliances (and this is beyond adverse criticism), no | 


mention is made of the one domestic detail on which the use of some © 


the warmth the room requires, except perhaps on a few bitter days, 
and possibly at evening time, when a small coal fire may be desired for 
its cheerfulness. The circulator and its storage tank amount toa hot- 


| water radiator with a good area of heat-emitting surface—sufficient to 


make comfortable a room of moderate dimensions when the outer air 
is at (say) 40° Fahr. or possibly lower. This being so, it will be seen 
that a source of marked economy is opened-up. 

The idea of utilizing the warmth of the hot-water installation in the 
way just stated is not a theoretical one, but is the outcome of some 
observations during the past three winters, Rather over three years 
ago—before the labour shortage was so acute—one of the “ Avenue ” 
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estates was completed in the South of London, and in a number of 
these houses (sixty in all) a small gas-circulator, with storage tank, was 
fitted in the kitchens. At the end of the first winter, attendance was 
made at one of the houses on some small matter; and it was then 
noticed for the first time that there was no fireplace in the kitchen. 
The tenant was carefully sounded as to whether the kitchen had been 
uncomfortably cold. It was quickly seen that the idea was a new one 
to the tenant, who plainly stated that he had never noticed it, and it 
was obvious that the daily use of the circulator afforded all the warmth 
needed in the apartment. It was a kitchen—not a living room; but 
in this class of property the kitchen is occupied for a great part of 
the day. This rather striking discovery stimulated inquiry, with the 
result that on visiting three or four other houses (in company with the 
estate plumber) the same satisfaction was admitted. On a few other 
occasions since, at different places, no complaint has been heard, In 
a recent one the kitchen was of good size, in a high-priced flat in the 
west-end of London, occupied by two women servants who had to 
make it their sitting-room. They had not a word of complaint as to 
their comfort in regard to warmth during the winter months; nor, 
strange to say, in any instance was there complairit of any excessive 
warmth in summer. 

Briefly, therefore, it is desirable that the living-room fire should 
afford warmth to the water when the fire is alight, while by placing the 
circulator and hot storage tank in the room the water can be heated by 
gas, and warmth given to the room by the same means when it is not 
desired to light the grate fire. The latter convenience makes it possi- 
ble to have all-gas kitchens—i.e., without the provision of a coal grate 
there. To have the gas circulator and its storage in the scullery, and 
a fire without a boiler in the living room, is not so economical a plan. 


200, Bedford Hill, Balham, Frepk. W. Dye. 
March 21, 1919. 


_— 
-<~ 


Wash-Roiler Tests. 


S1r,—We would thank Mr. Oughton for his comments regarding 
wash-boiler consumption as given in our article in the “JourNaL” for 
the 4th inst. 

The standard size 1o-gallon capacity wash-boiler is made to contain 
the stated quantity when completely filled with water. In actual 
domestic use, it is not possible to completely fill it with ro gallons, as 
a considerable portion of the working space is occupied by the articles 
to be washed. A safe limit has to be left for the water level when 
boiling. For economical working, we find that a gas consumption of 
30 c.ft. per hour should not be exceeded. 

We regret this letter did not reach you in time for publication in 
your last issue. 

THE RICHMOND Gas STOVE AND METER Co,, Lt. 

132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, March 22, 1919. 


<i 
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Eight Hours’ Day. 


S1r,—While thanking ‘‘ A Country Gas Manager ’”’ for the expres- 
sion of his opinion in the ‘‘ Journat ’’ for March 11, may I be allowed 
to point out that his reply in no way answers the question raised in 
my former communication—viz., how to apply the eight hours’ day to 
very small works? 

I referred definitely to works of less than 30 million c.ft., and par- 
ticularly to those below 10 millions. He gives a scheme applicable to 
a works of 37 millions—a scheme which comes far short of what is 
usually understood as an eight hours’ day, seeing that it involves two 
shifts of eleven hours, and one of ten hours, per week. 

His statement that, ‘tit should be easy’’ to work an eight hours’ 
day on a works of 15 million c.ft. does not get the matter ‘‘ any 
forrader,’’ as it contains no helpful suggestion whatever. 

Regarding ro-million works, he recommends increasing the make 
per man per shift. Then it no longer becomes a 1o-million works ! 
Following this suggested plan, a 6-million works might become a 10- 
million works. But how does this help to make for the introduction 
of an eight-hours’ day ? 

Again he writes: ‘‘ Even in the smallest of works more unskilled 
labour must be introduced.’’ But I have already pointed out that (as 
is well known) in works of one million c.ft. and under there is not 
sufficient labour to provide a good day’s work even for the one man 
already usually employed. 

As for the remarks which constitute the remainder of his letter— 
statements reflecting upon the gas profession generally—I will leave 
your readers to judge as to whether they are in the best of taste. 
Personally, I will content myself by saying that I fail to see how they 
in any way assist in facilitating the introduction of an eight hours’ 
day. 

March 17, 1919. 








‘* PERPLEXED.”’ 








Meter Makers’ Wages in Australia.—Sitting in the Industrial 
Court, Judge Rolin disposed of an application by the New South 
Wales Amalgamated Tinsmith and Sheet Metal Workers’ Society for 
an award for the gas-meter makers. Mr. Henwood appeared for the 
Union, and Mr. Sheridan for Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, 
Ltd., and other employers. The Judge said the case had given him 
a great deal of trouble; but he was of opinion that the last award 
must be taken ona 51s. basis. In clause 5 of the old award the fol- 
lowing changes were made: Meter makers, from ts. 44d. to 1s. 6$d. 
an hour; testers, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 54d. ; second-class testers, from 1s. 14d. 
to 1s. 33d. The rates for apprentices, which ran from 15s. to 4os. in 
the old award, were altered to range from 17s. to 46s. per week. As 
to piecework rates, the Judge added a proportionate sum, the effect 
of which would be an increase of 9s. per week. He found that the 
average earnings of all the tin men in the shop worked out at present 
at 1s. 7d. an hour. It was the curious and unexplained fact that the 
earnings of so large a number of the better class of men nowhere 
(except in the case of one man, who took Saturday off) exceeded £4 a 
week, but remained steady at that point. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Fires.—No. 123,100. 


He tps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 1112; Jan. 23, 1917. 


According to this invention, a gas-fire is formed by superposing 
horizontal tubes which (except the top tube) convey a mixture of air 
and gas the flames from which impinge on radiants arranged near to 
the orifices of the tubes. The radiants consist of removable fillets 
carried by lugs on the tubes, or they may be in one with the tubes, in 
which case the superposed tubes are divided into two parts, one of which 
constitutes the tube conveying the gaseous mixture and the other the 
fuel radiant. 
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Vaowararae: 


Helps’s Gas-Fire. 


Referring to fig. 1, Aare the horizontal tubes referred to—each pro- 
vided with gas orifices B and fillets C supplied with a mixture of gas 
and air. In fig. 2. the horizontal tubes A are each, except the last, 
supplied with a mixture of gas and air, and each, except the bottom, 
tube provided with lugs which carry removable fillets C. In fig. 3 A 
are the tubes, each provided with a tubular portion F forming the 
radiant. This tubular portion leaves a space between the part heated 
and the burner A ; but openings G may be provided for the flame to 
pass through. When the tubes are of considerable length, it may be 
desirable, the patentee points out, to provide gas and air inlets at each 
end. 


Vertical Gas-Retort Arrangement and Operation.— 
No. 123,408. 


FirtH BLakELEY, Sons, & Co., Ltp., of Dewsbury, and Suaw, 
E, J. A., of Hunslet, Leeds. 


No. 3240; Feb. 23, 1918. 


The principal object of this invention is to enable any desired num- 
ber of retorts to be charged and discharged, and the residual coke 
quenched and removed by apparatus controlled by an operator on a 
central platform, instead of the operating gear for the purpose being 
located at different levels and positions. 

The claims made for the invention [which was fully described and 
illustrated in the “JournaL”’ for March 4, p. 455] are: (1) Vertical 
retorts arranged in a circle or regular polygon, and each provided with 
a hopper adapted to be charged from a radial shoot travelling on a 
circular track over the hoppers. (2) A radial shoot as specified in 
Claim 1, supplied with coal, coke, or breeze from a central hopper, 
and carrying a seat for an attendant. (3) A radial shoot, as specified 
in Claim 1, provided with a rotary secondary arm and with valves 
controlling the exit of coal, coke, or breeze from the main outlet of the 
shoot and from the outlet of the secondary arm. (4) A vertical retort 
provided with sliding top and bottom lids, to which are secured racks 
engaging pinions on the horizontal shafts, one of the horizontal shafts 
being operatively connected to a vertical shaft, and either being 
actuated by one set of gearing, with a selecting clutch or lever. (5) A 
series of vertical retorts, as specified in Claim 4, having top and boitom 
lids actuated by shafts which may (by clutch mechanism) be caused to 
work in unison in such manner as to allow the simultaneous charging 
or discharging of all the retortsintheseries. (6) The general arrange- 
ment of apparatus as described and shown in the annexed drawings 
[similar to those reproduced in the number of the “ Journat ” already 
alluded to. ] 


Treatment of Gas Liquor.—No. 123,337. 


Crort, C. M., of Putney, S.W., Carr, H. O., and NairnE, 
U. O. S., of Wandsworth. 


No. 7950; June 2, 1917. 


This invention relates to means for avoiding waste of ammoniacal 
liquor produced at gas-works unprovided with ammonia-recovery 
plant, by providing a self-propelled vehicle combined with self- 
contained plant for treating the liquor, and in transporting the plant 
from place to place and utilizing it for dealing with the ammoniacal 
liquor “at a number of small works situated in different localities. 
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Croft, Carr, and Nairne’s Movable Plant for Gas Liquor Treatment. 


The illustration shows a self-propelled vehicle combined with a con- 
venient form of self-contained apparatus or plant for carrying out the 
invention. 
ammoniacal liquor is passed, preferably in an upward direction, while 
the waste gases resulting from the working flow in the reverse direction 
round the tubes. The heater communicates through a pipe C with 
the still D, where the free and fixed or combined ammonia from the 
liquor are driven off by the steam entering through the pipe E. The 
fixed or combined ammonia is liberated by milk of lime fed to the still 
by a pump F, which draws its supply from a lime tank G fitted with a 
strainer H and a partition plate. The pressure at which the ammonia 
leaves the still is sufficient to drive it through the pipe I into the 
saturator J, containing sulphuric acid. The sulphate of ammonia 
which crystallizes out of the acid is removed from the sloping floor L 
of the saturator on to the draining board M, whence it is removed to 
suitable receptacles to permit of its transportation. A spent liquor 
valve N serves to enable the waste liquor to be removed from the sill. 
The waste gases and steam leaving the saturator pass along a pipe K 
to the liquor heater, where they enter the jacket surrounding the 
tubes and pass along in a downward direction. In this way the liquor 
is heated by the waste heat from the saturator. The condensed steam 
and waste gases leave the base of the jacket of the liquor heater, and 
are passed to a purifier. 


Charging Retorts.—No. 123,441. 
West, J , of Southport, and Wip, W., of Blackpool. 
No. 5788 ; April 4, 1918. 


This invention, relating to the charging of horizontal or inclined re- 
torts, refers particularly to such retorts when adapted for continuous 
working; the material being fed into one end of the retort intermit- 
tently and causing an equivalent quantity of carbonized material to be 
discharged from the other end of the retort. 


It comprises a heater B, through the tubes ot which the | 








ram or plunger proposed consists of at least two parts, one of which 
serves to propel the charge into a position in which it fills the space be- 
tween the other part and the coal being carbonized in the retort, when 
the ram advances as a whole to feed the charge into the retort. The 
invention further comprises the employment of a ram or plunger made 
in two parts, one of which is directly connected to the power actu- 
ating means, while the other part is propelled from the former when 
the two parts have their acting faces in line with one another. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of one application of the invention. 
Fig. 2 is a sectional elevation on the line XX of fig. 1 and fig. 3 on the 
line YY. 

The feeding arrangement as shown is described in patent No. 
113,981. The ram or plunger is divided into two parts; one part A 
(the upper part) being directly connected by the rod B to the power 
actuating means. These may consist of a hydraulic motor, serving to 
close the mouth of the coal shoot or hopper C after a charge has been 
received from it. The other and lower portion D of theram is operated 
from the upper portion when the acting faces of the two portions are 
in line with one another, so that the two portions move together. 
There is an automatic catch piece E for holding the lower portion of 
the ram stationary until the upper portion is about to actuate it (due 
to the downwardly projecting part F of the upper ram engaging the 
cross member G of the lower ram), so that the catch is released from 
the hook H. 

Assuming that the whole ram is in its rearmost position (as shown), 
coal can fall from the hopper C in front of the portion A and rest upon 
the top of the lower portion D of the ram. The upper part is then 
moved forward and pushes the coal off the lower portion into the 
space between the front face of the lower portion and the material 
being carbonized in the retort R. This space is gradually filled up; 
the upper portion of the ram closing the mouth of the hopper and 
finally approaching with its front face the position of the front face of 
the lower portion. The upper portion now releases the catch E (by 
the part F engaging the arm J of the catch) and finally eftects the pro- 




















' IFig.2 Fig.s. 


West and Wild’s Retort-Charging Appliances. 


The patentees state that, by investigation and experiment, they have 
ound it is essential that the quantity of coal fed into the retort must be 
Placed between the coal being carbonized and the plunger or ram in such 
& manner that the plunger will act upon a layer of coal filling the space 

tween itself and the carbonizing material, so that there is an even 
Propulsive effort over practically the whole face of the material in the 
Fetort. Binding or wedging of the charge is thereby obviated. The 


pulsion of the lower portion—coal being forced forward by one or 
both portions of the ram, according to the amount of the charge. 
Thus practically a flat disc or block made up of pieces of coal is 
forced against the coal in the retort; so that an even pressure is 
applied to it. If the coal charge is merely heaped-up in front of the 
ram and compressed by the latter, excessive pressure is exerted at the 
bottom of the charge in the retort, and sets up wedging or binding, 
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which prevents the efficient operation of the plant. On the return 
stroke of the upper portion A, the lower portion D remains stationary 
until the upper part has traversed a pre-determined distance, when the 
two parts move together—due to the part F of the upper ram engaging 
the rear of the lower ram. Then, finally, the lower portion is locked 
by its catch-piece E. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List” for March 12.) 
Nos. 517I—5832. 


Becket, W. H.—‘ Atmospheric burners for gas-fires.” No. 5462. 

BraysHAW Furnaces AND Toots, Lrp.— Apparatus for measur- 
ing flow of gas or air.” No. 5520. 

Busspy, F.— Adjustable gas-economizer.” No. 5360. 

CoMPAGNIE ANONYME CONTINENTALE POUR LA FABRICATION DES 
Compteurs A GAz ET AUTRES ArpAREILS.—“ Mechanical shovelling- 
devices.” No. 5801. 

CUTHBERTSON, R. W.— Apparatus for quenching and transport- 
ing coke from coke-ovens.” No. 5209. 

CuTLer-HAMMER MANUFACTURING Company.—* Control of flow of 
fluids.” No. 5515. 

DcnuaM, M. K.—“ Burning combustible gases.” No. 5664. 

FAUCONNIER, E.—“‘ Apparatus for domesttc heating and lighting by 
inverted incandescence burners.” No. 5629. 

Foster, J.—‘Carburettors or gas-enrichers for gas-lighting sys- 
tems.” No. 5473. 

Fritu, J.—See brayshaw. No. 5529. 

Ga.Ltoways, Ltp,—“ Piston for gas-engines.” No. 5616. 

Gay, L.—‘‘ Arrangement of plates for absorption, reaction, distil- 
lation, and rectification columns, &c.” No. 5730. 

GREENSMITH, T.—See Cuthbertson. No, 5209. 

Guinn, S. E.—*‘ Gas-lighters.”—No. 5255. 

Hopss, J. H.—“ Flexible joints for gas-pendants, &c.” No. 5642. 

Jounson, H.—‘‘ Gas-igniter.'’ No. 5309. 
ou D. & R-—“* Method of making hydrocarbon gas.’’ 
No. 5814. 

M'‘FartaneE, C. J.—“ Globe and globe-holder for gas-fittings, &c.’’ 
No. 554€. 

PILLING, H.—See Galloways. No. 5616. 

Ryrrer, I’.—‘* Gas-condenser.'’ No. 5397. 

Srtmp&ee, A.—See Fauconnier. No. 5629. 

WELLs, E. P.—“ Gas-fuel container.’’ No. 5188. 

White, A. E.—See Cutler-Hammer. No. 5515. 





|Extracted from the “ Official List” for March 19.) 
Nos, 5833—6542. 


AppLepy, E, G.—“ Apparatus for agitating fuel in gas-generators, 
&e.” No. 6336. 

Barty, S. L. H.— Gas-burners.” No. 6232. 

BENTLEY, G. H.—See Appleby. No. 6336. 

Box, E. W.— Incandescent gas lighting.” No. 5963. 

Crarkson, T. J. R.— Dry gas-meters.” No. 6119. 

CominGs, W. R.—* Regulating gas-burners.” No. 6285. 

Davey, E, H. C. C.—‘' Valves, cocks, taps, &c.’’ No. 6437. 

Dispin, W. J.—‘t Revivifying spent oxide.'’ No. 6523. 

Dorman & Co., W. H.—**Stopcock for high-pressure fluid sys- 
tems.” No. 6306. 

FairHurst, T,—‘*‘ Gas-regulators for bunsen burners.” No. 6490. 

FLETCHER, RussELL, & Co.—See Fairhurst. No. 6490. 

Hanapre, E.—* Appliance for gas-generators.’’ No, 6328. 

Hanson, J.—See Dorman. No. 6306. 

HE tps, G.—*‘* Gas-stoves, cookers, &c.’’ No. 6176. 

Hetps, G.—‘‘ Bunsen burners for cookers, &c.’’ No. 6264. 

Hoop, J. J.—‘' Recovery of cyanogen from coal gas.” No. 6445. 

KENNEDY, J. E.—‘‘ Rotary retorts, and destructive distillation of 
carbonaceous material therein.” No. 6057. 

Kimpton, W. H.— Atmospheric gas-burners.” No, 6oo2. 

KNOWLEs, W.—“ Composition for treating coal.” No. 5844. 

Lewis, W. Y.—*' Appliances for effecting heat transference between 
gases, vapours, or liquids.” No. 6182. 

Linpsay Licht Company.—* Process ‘of purifying thorium com- 
pounds.” No. 6456. 

M‘Cann, D.—"* Torches for gas lighting.” No. 5843. 

M‘Le£op, H. N.—‘* Apparatus for carbonization and distillation of 
moist carbonaceous materials.” No. 6426. 


ME-Lor, L. & W. H.—‘* Pumps, compressors, exhausters, &c.” 
No. 6368. 

Pearse, A. L.—See Kennedy. No. 6057. 

PopmoreE, A. E,—*‘' Gas lamps or lanterns, &c.” No. 6220. 

Ripeat, E. K.—'' Detection and estimation of ammonia in gases.” 
No. 5904. 


RussELL, W.-—See Fairhurst. No, 6490. 

SCHROEDER, F, W.—‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.” No, 6253. 

SHAKEsHArFT, C. E. M.—See Clarkson. No, 6119. 

Stoan, J. D.—* Process for utilization of peat, brown coal, straw, 
moss, coal, cellulose, carbonaceous material, natural bitumen, and 
hydrocarbons either in combination or separately.” No. 6135. 

Tarrant, A. G.—See Rideal. No. 5904. 

VAN SICKLEN Company.—* Apparatus for delivering gas.” No. 6335. 








Assessment of the Stoke-on-Trent Gas Undertaking.—At the last 
meeting of the Town Council of the County Borough of Stoke-on- 
Trent, Mr. Alex. MacKay, the Chief Engineer and General Manager, 
was congratulated on the successful result of his appeal against the 
income-tax assessable values of the gas department. The Court had 
two days’ hearing of the case, and all details were carried out by Mr. 
MacKay himself. The actual result will mean a saving of over £3000 
per annum on the four works of the gas undertaking. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Stourport Gas Bill. 


The opposition to the Stourport Gas Bill has been withdrawn, and 
the Bill has been referred to the Unopposed Bills Committee. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Exports. 

Viscount TempLetown asked if the Sulphate of Ammonia Export 
Traders’ Association, whocontrolled the sales of sulphate of ammonia, 
were correct in informing applicants for permits that they could not 
be granted for shipments to Spain ; and, if so, whether it was true, as 
reported, that several firms (among them Mr. G. M. Bauer, the Chair- 
man of the Association) were offering sulphate in Spain. 

Lord ErRNLE, who replied, said that the export of sulphate of 
ammonia was restricted, and the Board of Agriculture controlled the 
amount that could be exported. The principle upon which they went 
was that they provided for all the wants of the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom, and whatever surplus remained had been hitherto 
allotted only to allied countries and to their own Dominions. At the 
same time, there was no doubt that the Sulphate of Ammonia Associa- 
tion were preparing to restart their business with Spain as soon as the 
surplus of sulphate allowed. The increase in sulphate production 
ee been considerable, and the increased use of it by agriculture had 
been very great. The export of sulphate has been cut down most 
drastically during the last two or three years. He thought the ex- 
planation of Mr. Bauer, on behalf of the Sulphate of Ammonia Asso- 
ciation, offering sulphate of ammonia in Spain, was that he was 
anxious to keep up the trading connection with that country. 


in 
— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Benzol Extraction from, and Inerts in, Gas. 


Sir KinGstEy Woop asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention had been called to the resolution of the London 
County Council referring to the extraction of benzol from manufac- 
tured gas and the presence of an unreasonable amount of incombus- 
tibles ; and whether he was taking any steps to improve the quality of 
gas supplied to London consumers. 

Mr. BripGEMAN, who replied, said he had received a copy of the 
resolution referred to. He understood that the London Gas Com- 
panies were not now extracting benzol from their gas, and had not 
done so since the early part of the winter. But stocks of coal in the 
gas-works in London and throughout thecountry were still abnormally 
low ; and he was advised by the Coal Controller that any general 
return to pre-war standards was undesirable until the coal position got 
easier. 

Lighting Glassware Import Licences. 

Mr. BrinGEmav\, in reply to a question by Mr. Rowlands, said that 
no licences for the importation of lighting glassware were transferable 
without the express authority of the Controller of the Department of 
Import Restrictions. Information had been received that one conces- 
sionaire under the glassware ration proposed to sell his licences ; and 
when he made application for the licences, suitable action would be 
taken to prevent the proposed sale. 


Cost of the Coal Controller's Staff. 

Mr. BripGEMAN (the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade), 
in reply to a question by Mr. Gilbert, said that the staff of the Coal 
Controller's Department numbered approximately 910, of whom 530 
were in London. In addition, about 450 engineers throughout the 
country rendered honorary part-time assistance in connection with the 
campaign to secure economy of fuel in industrial works, &c. The cost 
of the Coal Mines Department during the financial year 1918-19 was 
approximately £250,000; and the estimated cost for the year 1919-20 
was £517,253—the increase being due largely to the fact that payment 
of the claims of local authorities and gas and electricity undertakings 
and companies in respect of work done by them under the Household 
Fuel and Lighting Orders would fall mainly within the coming year. 


Loss on the Marylebone National Kitchen. 

Mr. RENDALL asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food why the national kitchen in Maida Vale was to be closed, and 
whether he was aware that thousands of housekeepers had been 
gradually learning to economize in coal and gas as the result of the 
kitchen’s existence. 

Mr. M‘Corpy replied that it was recently decided by the Maryle- 
bone Borough Council that the kitchen referred to should be closed 
owing to the fact that it was being run ata loss, and that the premises 
were again required for use as public baths. He was fully in accord 
with the view that national kitchens and restaurants should be con- 
tinued and developed, wherever possible; and he proposed to take 
steps, in conjunction with the local authority, for the reopening of 4 
national kitchen in this district in the autumn. 


Group A. Bills Committee. 

Group A. Bills have been referred to a Committee who will meet to- 
morrow at 11.30 ; the members being Sir Harry Samuel (Chairman), 
Colonel Jackson, Mr. Frederick Hall, and Mr. Lyle-Samuel. The 
measures to be considered by them include the Northampton Gas Bill, 
the Stockbridge Gas Bill, and the Bournemouth Gas and Water Bill. 


The Company of Proprietors of the Grand Junction Canal have 
withdrawn their petition against the Northampton Gas Bill. 








Last Wednesday Mr. William Emmott, aged 75, formerly 4 
member of the Oldham Town Council, was found dead in bed. There 
was an escape of gas in the room, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA ASSOCIATION. 





Scheme for the Centralization of Sales. 


The above-named Association have circulated among manufacturers 
of sulphate of ammonia a scheme which has, as its primary object, the 
protection of British manufacturers’ interests both at home and in the 
export market—preliminary to making an application to the Board of 
Trade for a licence to commence operations on the 1st of June next. 
It is believed that, if makers of sulphate of ammonia decide to sup- 
port the scheme, this will make a material difference to the attitude of 
the Government towards a continuance of the control of sales. The 
Committee indicate (as follows) the chief considerations which have 
moved the originators of the scheme to put it forward: 

For the past two years all sales for export have been made by the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Association ; practically all home orders have 
been dealt with by the same body acting as agents for the Ministry of 
Munitions and the Food Production Department; a uniform “ de- 
livered” price has been in operation in the United Kingdom, and 
delivery charges pooled ; an effort has been made to improve the make 
by allowing sellers to ask a substantial premium for better quality ; 
the speculative broker has been practically eliminated as far as the 
home market is concerned, and a body of more or less controlled mer- 
chants created, who sell for a fixed commission ; and the difficulty of 
lack of storage at the works has been overcome by giving consumers 
security as regards prices, and thus inducing them to take delivery 
throughout the year at graded prices. 

The practical result has, it is said, been an increase in the home con- 
sumption (apart from munitions), from 60,000 tons in 1913-14, to 
238,000 tons in 1917-18. The demand for 1918-19 is approximately 
250,000 tons. The present producing capacity of the United Kingdom 
is about 460,000 tons, of which probably at least 50,000 tons will con- 
tinue to be produced in the form of concentrated liquor. 

The producing capacity of the chief countries in the world is esti- 
mated to have increased to the following extent : 


1914. 1918. 


Great Britain from 426,000 tons to 458,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia. 
America 








os 39n,000- ,, 500,000 ” ” 
Germany 1, 500,000 ,, 1,000,000 ” ‘ 
Japan »» 16,000 _ ,, 60,000 ” ” 
South Russia ,, 17,000 _,, 30,000 - ” 
South Africa _,, 500 _ ,, 4,000 - ” 
China - 4,000 ,, 10,000 ‘ ” 
India me 1,000 _—sé=» 4,000 os = 
1,154,500 2,066,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia. 


Apart from this, there has been an enormous increase in the capacity 
for producing synthetic nitrogen in other forms in America, France, 
Germany, and Norway, a conservative estimate of which would 
probably be 500,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia equivalent ; and the 
productivity of Chile has also been raised by improved methods of 
extracting nitrate of soda. The world’s capacity for consuming 
nitrogen has, no doubt, also increased very largely. But the cry of all 
agricultural countries is for cheap fertilizers ; and the greatly increased 
production of nitrogen is likely to lead to wide speculative fluctuations, 
and a severe fall in prices, under the stress of unrestricted competi- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that it is to the interest of every individual 
producer of nitrogen, however small, to eliminate all avoidable com- 
petition. 

If the foregoing statement is accepted as an approximately accurate 
description of the present position, an overwhelming case would seem 
to exist, the Committee point out, for centralizing sales of British 
sulphate of ammonia. In fact, it is safe to predict that centralization 
will come about immediately in one of two forms—either makers will 
combine to form their own Central Sales Office, or the few merchants 
who have hitherto dominated the export market will provide the 
central organization for both home and overseas sales. In the first 
case, the makers will fix prices to the dealers; in the second, the 
dealers will dictate prices to the makers. So, unless the makers keep 
control of the home market, the entry into this market of the dealer 
(as distinguished from the country merchant, who sells to the farmer) 
is inevitable. The British consumer has now become accustomed to 
a “delivered ’’ price; and the country merchants, in general, will not 
be willing to bear the risk of freight charges, loss in transit, &c., and 
the dealer will step in. The maker would, therefore, not only depend 
largely on the dealer for the general level of prices, but would also 
have to pay a double commission on sales for deliveries within a few 
score miles of his works, 

_To make it perfectly clear that the object of the proposals is to 
diminish, not to increase, the responsibilitiesand risks of the individual 
maker in marketing his product, the report says: The aim is to create 
a Central Selling Organization owned and controlled exclusively by 
British makers for their own interests, which would sell at the best 
prices obtainable, both for home use and for export. The Central 
Organization would both buy and sell as a principal, and would pay 
for, and take delivery of, each individual maker's production in bulk at 
his works as produced whenever delivery instructions were required. 
Payment would be made in accordance with the actual quality de- 
livered. Consequently, though the maker would find his market im- 
mediately his salt was produced, it is an integral part of the scheme 
that both quality and storage capacity will be taken into account in the 
ultimate adjustment of prices provided for by the scheme. Thus it 
will be to the individual advantage of each maker to turn out the best 
quality possible, and to provide storage accommodation for a consider- 
able portion of his make. 

It seems probable that, with good management, the home market 
should provide an outlet for at least half the production for many 








years to come; but the Central Organization will be equally well able 
to deal with export orders. Complete liberty of choice will be retained, 
as regards the method of selling for export. It may prove advantageous 
to make arrangements terminable at reasonably short notice with 
British export merchants in such manner as to identify the interests of 
maker and merchant, to limit the merchant's profit, and to prevent 
speculation. If such arrangements proved unsatisfactory, direct con- 
tact with overseas markets would be established. 

The chief problem is to find means of providing a continuous outlet 
for those works which cannot store, without forcing sales when the 
market is overstocked. In the past, British makers have over and 
over again caused prices to fall to an extent altogether out of propor- 
tion to the real relation of production to consumption, by their in- 
ability to hold stocks even for short periods. The problem can, it is 
contended, be scientifically solved in two ways: (1) By fixing prices 
on a sliding-scale, so as to induce consumers to take delivery before 
the periods of actual consumption; (2) by providing storage accom- 
modation. The Central Organization could avail itself of both these 
methods; and advantage would be taken as far as possible of the 
storage capacity of producers who would be compensated for the use 
of their stores beyond a fixed period. If the storage capacity of pro- 
ducers were found insufficient, the Central Organization would be in 
a position (when desirable) to make arrangements for renting or other- 
wise acquiring stores. The Executive would, of course, be guided by 
the general position in the home and export markets, when considering 
whether and what quantity it was desirable to store at any given time. 

It is estimated that to work the scheme a loan capital of £500,000 
will ultimately be required ; and on the capital provided by members 
it is proposed to pay 7 p.ct. interest. The capital would be provided 
by members in proportion to their annual production, The case of 
municipalities and other public bodies, which are under statutory dis- 
ability to provide capital, or to become members of a company, is 
provided for in the scheme. They would be required to make long- 
term contracts with the Central Organization for the sale of their 
whole production of sulphate of ammonia; and it is understood that 
there is no legal difficulty to prevent their adopting this course. 

It will be the object of the Central Organization, ultimately, only to 
market one standard quality of sulphate of ammonia, in the most per- 
fect mechanical condition, under a distinctive brand. The experience 
of the past few years has shown that the question of quality depends 
almost entirely on the possibility of eliminating the free acid in the 
sulphate of ammonia; and it has also been found, by experiment, 
that the free acid can be eliminated by simple and inexpensive means 
—either during the process of manufacture or after the sulphate has 
been produced. While each producer should, therefore, himself 
make his product conform to the best standard quality, it is recognized 
that some makers might find difficulty in so doing. It might, accord- 
ingly, be desirable and economical for the Central Organization to 
provide any stores rented (either at ports of shipment or in agricultural 
districts) with the best plant available, in order to treat sulphate which 
was not up to standard. Makers already producing neutral quality 
would be given a special allowance to countervail their contribution to 
the cost of treating the other salt in such stores. 

The Central Organization will have a thoroughly democratic consti- 
tution—providing for the adequate representation of all interests on a 
Grand Council consisting of elected members who must all be (or 
represent) actual producers. From the membersof this Council there 
will each year be elected a small Executive Committee, a majority of 
whom shall be representatives of makers providing the capital. The 
Executive Committee will appoint a manager to carry-out the policy 
determined by the Executive. The Grand Council would meet three 
or four times a year, and the Executive once a month, or oftener if 
required. The head office of the organization will be in London, and 
housed independently of any individual producer. In case of need, 
branch offices would be set up at suitable centres in the country ; and 
these would have definite zones allotted to them with a view to facili- 
tating the issue of forwarding instructions to works in these zones, 
The branch offices would invoice and collect payments for all home 
sales in the zones, and would also act as centres of propaganda. 
General questions of allocation, distribution, and all matters connected 
with export would, of course, be dealt with by the head office. In 
arranging for branch offices, the existing country offices of the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Association in Scotland, Lancashire, and Ireland would 
be utilized; and it is thought that considerable economies may be 
effected by making arrangements with existing organizations—such as 
the Scottish Oil Agency, the North Eastern Bye-Products Association, 
the Cumberland Sulphate of Ammonia Makers Association, &c. 

The scheme involves the pooling of prices, with special allowances 
to individual producers for quality and storage capacity. The scale of 
such allowances would be open to revision from time to time by the 
Grand Council after consultation, if necessary, with ad hoc local com- 
mittees of producers. Seeing that many producers have created a 
market for themselves among local farmers, they would be credited 
with an allowance to be determined by the Executive in respect of any 
farmers’ cash orders received by the Corporation through the maker. 
In the case of sales to local farmers, when desired by the maker, he 
would be permitted to collect payment from the buyer, subject to his 
accounting to the Central Organization for the sale, 

The success and influence of the Central Organization will depend 
largely on the amount of tonnage participating. It is not proposed to 
commence operations until makers representing at least 250,000 tons 
per annum have agreed to join the scheme; but its originators hope 
for a membership representing fully 380,oootons. If the organization 
controls such a tonnage, there should be little difficulty in maintaining 
a steady remunerative price for sulphate of ammonia at home ; and, in 
view of the increase in the production of nitrogen in the world, already 
stated, it is likely that the home market will prove the most profitable, 
as well as the most natural, outlet for British sulphate of ammonia, 

While the object will be to obtain the maximum price which the 
farmer can afford to pay, no attempt will be made to maintain prices 
at an artificially high level; for it is obvious that any such attempt 

would provide an opportunity for overseas producers of nitrogen to 
invade and capture our market, As regards the export market, it is 
obvious that one strong organization controlling a large tonnage will 
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have a far greater range of action than a number of individual pro- 
ducers or merchants in competition one with another ; and it is hoped 
that it may be possible to make arrangements with overseas groups of 
producers of nitrogen, with a view to avoiding unnecessary competition 
in the export markets also. 


The following is the scheme for co-ordinating and extending the 
activities of the existing Sulphate of Ammonia Association : 

A. A licence to be obtained from the Board of Trade to register the 
‘“‘ British Sulphate of Ammonia Corporation, Ltd.” (referred to here- 
under as the “Corporation ”) as a corporation formed not for profit, 
but for promoting commerce. 

B. The Corporation would thus be constituted a legal entity which 
could make and enter into contracts and enforce them, which the pre- 
sent Association cannot do. By this means the Corporation would 
control the sale of the product in the interest of producers of sulphate 
of ammonia, but would itself make no profit. The liability of producers 
who became members of the Corporation would be entirely limited to 
an amount [which would be nominal] to be fixed by the articles, which 
sum would be called up only on a winding-up to answer debts or obli- 
gations, if any, then existing. 

C. The capital required would be provided by members in propor- 
tion to their production. The capital so provided would, if required, 
be refunded on a member retiring from the Corporation or on a wind- 
ing-up thereof. 

D. The Corporation would co-operate with the Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia Association in carrying out the propaganda work hitherto done by 
the Association ; but the Association would, in case of need, retain its 
separate identity as a propaganda body, 

E. The Corporation would enter into contracts firstly with all pro- 
ducers who became members, and membership would be open to all 
producers in the United Kingdom ; and, secondly, with those producers 
who, in order to obtain the advantages of the combination, desire to 
make contracts with the Corporation, but who for legal reasons are 
unable to become members—7.¢c., such bodies as municipalities. The 
main features of the contract would be : 


(r) That the Corporation buys from the contractors their whole pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammonia, to be delivered as called for by 
the Corporation, for a period of ten years, such ten years to run 
from the date of incorporation. Sellers entering into contracts 
co-incident in date with the incorporation to have the option of 
determining the contract on giving six months’ previous notice to 
expire at the end of the Corporation’s second financial year. But 
if such notice be not given, such sellers to have the option of 
determining the contract by giving one year’s previous notice to 
expire at the end of the Corporation’s sixth financial year. 
Provision would be made for notice being given by sellers enter- 
ing into contracts not co-incident with the date of incorporation, 
enabling them to terminate their contracts on corresponding lines. 
It would be open to the Executive of the Corporation to shorten 
the contract term if authorized so to do by a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes of the members of the Corporation—voting to be by 
tonnage. The Corporation to guarantee to remove each contrac- 
tor’s production from his works in such manner as to enable the 
contractor to produce continuously. 

(2) That contractors are not to sell or buy sulphate of ammonia inde- 
pendently of the Corporation or through other persons or com- 
panies. 

(3) That contractors are bound, not later than a fixed date in each 
month, to give to the Executive of the Corporation such informa- 
tion regarding their output as the Executive shall demand. 

(4) That if from causes other than strikes, lockouts, fire, act of God, 
force majeure, or other causes beyond the control of the contractor 
he fails to deliver to the Corporation the quantity notified if called 
for, and thereby the Corporation incurs a loss through having en- 
tered into forward contracis on the basis of figures given and 
being unable to comply with these contracts, the losses as ascer- 
tained shall be charged against the particular producer, and de- 
bited to him in the account which the Corporation will ultimately 
deliver to each producer. 

(5) That payment will be made for all sulphate of ammonia delivered 
on a certain day in each month following {the despatch of the 
product. 

(6) That the amount so to be paid shall be an interim price fixed by 
the Executive (who will be representative of the producers) for 
periods of not more than three months, and not less than one 
month, ahead, 

(7) At the end of every three months, an account shall be made up of 
all sulphate of ammonia purchased and sold by the Corporation ; 
and each contractor shall have his account adjusted on the basis 
of the total price realized and the total price paid including costs 
incurred and all the management and other expenses of the Cor- 
poration, and 7 p.ct. on the capital—i.¢., if the prices realized 
have exceeded the total prices paid, each contractor will receive a 
proportion of the excess price relative to the total quantity he has 
delivered to the Corporation during the period as compared with 
other contractors, and subject to special adjustments for quality 
and storage capacity tobe fixed from time to time by the Executive 
of the Corporation. On the other hand, if the Corporation has 
made a loss, this loss will be borne in proportion to the deliveries 
by each contractor; and his share of the loss will be deducted 
from the next monthly payment due to him. But the Executive 
shall be empowered to defer final settlement to the end of every 
six months during the first two years’ working of the Corporation. 
Any sums representing adjustments so withheld shall be placed on 
deposit with approved bankers, or invested in trustee securities in 
the discretion of the Executive, and the interest brought into 
account in the final settlement. 

(8) The Corporation shall make all contracts with contractors f.o.r., 
or free into barge, at makers’ works. 

(9) Quantities delivered by contractors to the Corporation’s stores, or 
kept in stock by contractors at the request of the Corporation, will 








be paid for at the interim price, and (when the periodic final ad- 
justment is made) will be brought into account for the purpose of 
participation in the excess price realized on sales over the interim 
price as provided by Clause E (7). 

(10) Each contractor to the Corporation will be required to comply 
with such conditions as to the storage capacity to be provided, and 
the standard of quality to be manufactured, as shall be determined 
from time to time by the Executive. In view of the altered con- 
ditions in the sulphate of ammonia market, each contractor would 
require to be in a position to store a minimum of eight weeks’ pro- 
duction. In the event of contractors finding difficulty in comply- 
ing with the requirements of the Executive as regards storage 
capacity and quality, the Executive will consider special cases on 
their merits. 


— 
—<e- 


GAS COMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


Alteration of Rules. 


A Meeting of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
last Thursday afternoon, to consider, and, if approved, to adopt some 
proposed new rules, The chair was occupied by Mr. H. E. Jones. 


At a meeting of the Committee last July, it was unanimously agreed 
to appoint a Sub-Committee to consider : (2) The constitution of the 
Association ; (b) the objects of the Association ; (c) the relations of 
the Association with, and to, other bodies; and generally such pro- 
visions as might be desirable for adoption to bring the Association 
into line with the present and anticipated future requirements of the gas 
industry—particularly as affecting statutory and non-statutory under- 
takings owned by companies. As the result of their deliberations, the 
Sub-Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, 
arrived at a number of decisions, upon which the new rules submitted 
to the members at Thursday’s meeting were based. The principal 
alterations were outlined by Mr. R. W. Edwards in the course of his 
remarks. 

The Secretary (Mr. Fred. E. Cooper) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The CHaIRMAN pointed out that the business was purely formal. 
The new rules were, of course, to enlarge as far as possible the scope 
of the Association. No doubt, they were all familiar with the rules; 
and he would therefore formally move that they be received and 
adopted. 

Mr. R. Bruce ANDERSON (London) seconded. 

Two Points OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot) said he had met with evidence of 
some little misapprehension on one or two points—particularly on the 
question of subscriptions. There was no intention whatever of altering 
the scale of subscriptions, which remained as before. There were in 
the new rules two points of outstanding importance. Rule No. 4 read: 


‘* The Association may be federated with other bodies, condition- 
ally only that the complete independence of the Association be 
preserved.’’ 

They had been federated or associated with the National Gas Council 
since its commencement ; but it was felt, in going into the subject of 
the alteration of rules, that this point ought to be put beyond doubt. 
It was necessary that subscribers should realize that, while they desired 
to associate with the Natioual Gas Council or with any other body who 
were assisting the gas industry, they would nevertheless preserve their 
independence. 

The Cuairman said this was very important ; and he would be one 
of the last to do anything to prevent the independence and the indi- 
vidual energy and action of separate bodies being fully exercised. 
They must all do their best in their own way, and then come together 
and fortify each other. 

Mr. Epwarps (continuing) said that when the matter was referred 
to the Sub-Committee they gave careful consideration to it. They 
realized that in days to come the usefulness of the Association would 
be more pronounced that in the past. The gas industry was face to 
face with most serious circumstances, which could never have been 
anticipated. They would require all the enterprise, care, and caution 
possible to steer the industry into calm waters again. There were 
grave problems to solve; and not the least of them was the adjust- 
ment of the financial affairs of the companies. The Financial Relief 
Act was but asmall sop, and one which they did not regard in any other 
light than as a temporary measure—and not a very grateful one from 
the country, having regard to all the gas undertakings had done. It 
was felt that this question must come shortly to the front, and that 
the Association must play a very prominent part in connection with it. 
The next important point was Rule No. 16: 

“ The Committee shall meet not less than twice a year. They shall 
at their first meeting after each annual general meeting appoint 
an Executive Committee—consisting of the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and three members—by whom questions of urgency 
shall be dealt with. They may from time to time appoint a 
Sub-Committee or Sub-Committees for any special purpose or 
purposes, and may delegate to them all or any of the duties 
which would otherwise be performed by the Committee.” 


It was realized that the members were scattered all over the United 
Kingdom; and it was not wise to be always calling the Committee 
together on every little question. Therefore it was imperative, in the 
interests of the industry and of the Association, that there should be 
an Executive Committee who would be available to advise the Secre- 
tary, and deal with matters day by day, without having them hung- 
up until such time as a Committee meeting could becalled. Generally 
speaking, the idea had been, not so much to demolish any part of the 
Gas Companies’ Protection Association, as to strengthen those parts 
which were thought to be somewhat weak, and thus to prepare it for 
doing still more good for the industry than it had done in the past. 
The Association had already done tremendous work ; and it was just 
because of this that the Committee felt it could do even more in the 
future. He had pleasure in supporting the motion. 
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Mr. C. F. Borrey (Hastings) remarked that it needed to be clearly 
understood in the industry that, however united they might desire to 
be, there were matters on which they could not have absolute unity ; 
and it was essential that there should be a body which could speak par- 
ticularly on behalf of the investors in gas companies. As to the pro- 
posal for an Executive Committee, they could not expect to have their 
Chairman at their beck and call every minute. Mr. Jones had rendered 
wonderful service to the industry and the Association; but matters 
were going to crop-up so frequently that a small Executive Committee 
was desirable to promptly attend to them. They must have indepen- 
dence in some respects, and must also try to make the Association very 
live indeed, by giving devoted service to its interests. 

The Cuarrman said he was in absolute agreement with the necessity 
for a small Committee, in the extraordinary circumstances. A thing 
which had impressed him very much, both in connection with the 
Association and the National Gas Council, was the extraordinary 
amount of devotion with which gentlemen had when necessary come 
from all parts of the country. It would be simpler to have an Exe- 
cutive Committee possessing the full confidence of the members, with 
power to act at once. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S PENDING RETIREMENT, 


The CuHairman said he could not himself undertake to head the 
Committee of the Association very much longer. The extra cares and 
duties of the years of the war had had double effect upon the energy 
and vitality which he formerly possessed. Of course, he was not going 
to take leave of them at once; but they must prepare themselves for 
getting another Chairman. He would like to see the chair of the 
Association (which was many years ago dignified and ornamented by 
the presence of the late Sir George Livesey) filled by someone who 
would keep them in the van, and speak authoritatively to Parliamentary 
Committees and other bodies. The unanimity of the present meeting 
had greatly pleased him. 

Mr. Epwarbs, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Jones for 
presiding, said they could not let the meeting close until they had paid 
a tribute to the Chairman, who had just referred to the possibility of 
his retirement from the chair at an early date. Those who had worked 
with Mr. Jones appreciated to the full his valuable services. He stood 
pre-eminent as the man who had the longest experience of the gas 
industry to-day; and the members would learn with extreme regret 
of his pending retirement from the chair. When the time did arrive, 
they sincerely hoped he would not retire from the Committee, but 
would retain his seat, and continue as far as he could to give them 
the advice which they so highly prized. 

The Cuairman: That I shall always do. 


A PERMANENT OR CHANGING COMMITTEE. 


_ Mr. H. E. Broor (York), seconding the proposal, said that, speak- 
ing as a private member, he was rather sorry to see so small an attend- 
ance, and would like to find those belonging to it taking a more active 
part in the work. He pointed to a suggestion he made some two or 
three years ago, that it might perhaps help to bring members into 
closer contact with the Association if membership of the Committee 
were not made permanent—if there were a system of rotation, with 
retiring members not eligible for re-election for (say) twelve months. 

Mr. T. H. Hazery (Newport) supported the vote, and said there 
was a reason for the small attendance. It was not expected that 
members would turn up in full strength to approve of rules. If there 
had been anything like objection to them, it would have been different ; 
but seeing that proxies were sent out (which of itself constituted a 
suggestion that it was not necessary for members to attend), they 
availed themselves of the opportunity to send their votes along. 

Mr. Epwarps: We have here nearly thirty proxies from gas com- 
panies, most of them fairly large. 

The vote was cordially passed ; and the CHarrMaN, in acknowledg- 
ment, alluding to Mr. Bloor’s suggestion for changing the membership 
of the Committee, remarked that there was something to be said for 
continuity of policy. 


_— 


LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on Tuesday 
last, at the London Offices, Nos. 63 & 64, Chancery Lane. W.C.— 
Mr, A, M. Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Richard Sandell) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 


ACCOUNTS OF AN EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER. 


The CHAIRMAN said there were two statements in the report which 
gave the accounts an altogether exceptional character. The first was 
that they had had an increase in business of a very considerable kind 
—over 6 million c.ft.—at a time when there was hardly an instance of 
such an increase in the companies round about or in undertakings 
generally throughout the kingdom. Though their Company incurred 
the full effect of the restrictions, the impetus on the business was of 
such an exceptional kind that they had this increase to record, The 
second statement was that a dividend of 64 p.ct. was recommended ; 
and as to this, he believed they were almost the only Company in the 
Suburban and Metropolitan series who had succeeded in maintaining 
throughout the whole prriod of the war, without any variation, the 
same dividend that they paid before. This was certainly a matter for 
congratulation. The accounts showed that for the purposes of the 
business they employed capital at the rate of £469 per million c.ft. 
of gas made ; and this was the substratum upon which such excellence 
as they could boast was based. With an initial figure of this kind, one 
knew that there existed the most favourable atmosphere possible in 
which to carry on the undertaking. The selling price of gas for the 
period under review was 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and this was a figure 
which in itself spoke volumes in favour of the Company. That, in 
these days of stress and exaction, and difficulty and exigency, they 
should have been able to base such a statement of profit upon a selling 


price of 3s. 6d. was no small achievement. They knew the prices 
charged by the big Metropolitan Companies and the Suburban Com- 
panies all round London; and their own was the lowest of any of 
them, with one single exception, and to this they approximated very 
closely. Sales of gas had brought in £4561 more, and residuals some 
£600 less; the total additional credit being £3926. Coal cost on an 
average some 338. per ton; and this was a useful figure to remark in 
these times, when the future price of this essential commodity was so 
very doubtful, and he might say almost threatening. Another inte- 
resting figure was that of wages for carbonizing. These worked out 
to 33d. per 1000 c.ft., including all the advances imposed upon the 
Company by the prevailing conditions ; and having regard to all the 
circumstances, this was a very satisfactory figure. For repairs and 
maintenance of works there had been allowed over 7d. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
and the total charges for repairs and maintenance amounted to between 
13d. and 14d. per 1000 c.ft. This was a figure which would have 
required some explanation in the olden days, but which was neces- 
sary now owing to the lower purchasing power of money. In some 
charges they might expect an improvement. Insurances were £126 
less, and they hoped would grow yet smaller ; and there was a sub- 
stantial decrease in payments to dependants of men on service, which 
were nearly £500 less than a year ago, and would gradually disappear. 


THE HALF-YEAR’S RESULT. 


The epitome of it all was that the expenditure was £4736 more, and 
the profit £810 less, than a year ago. But 1d. per tooo c,ft.in this 
account was equivalent to £1255; so that had they charged the repairs 
and maintenance of works at only 6d. per 1000 c.ft., it would have 
wiped-out this deficit twice over. Coming to the profit and loss 
account, they required just over {10,000 for the distributions to be 
made; but he would draw their attention to the fact that income-tax 
was responsible for nearly £4000 of this. The dividend only needed 
£5614, and with the charge for debentures would amonnt to little more 
than £6000. On the credit side, they had earned within a few pounds 
of £9000 ; and there was available £9123. This, as he had said, left 
them with a nominal deficit of something like #d. per 1000 c ft., which 
had been entirely credited to the liberal apportionment that had been 
deliberately made in order that the Company might go forward in the 
highest state of efficiency to meet the new demands that would be made 
upon it. As to the current half year, there was still a satisfactory 
increase in business. Regarding the troubles which were general, 
they would not evade them in the future to the extent that they had 
done inthe past. In other words, those dependent upon rail-borne 
coal would, he thought, be called upon to face a bigger burden than 
they had hitherto done. The position with reference to oil had already 
improved to the extent of 50 p.ct.; while as to the demands of labour, 
he could not help thinking that the gas industry had already assumed 
nearly as much as they could support or the Government would be 
disposed to lay upon them. There was, however, one direction in 
which they had not approached finality, and that was in the develop- 
ment and improvement of a business which was essentially economical, 
and which he firmly believed could yet develop economies in the dis- 
charge of its duties; and if any works could do this, they could do it 
at Lea Bridge. With their technical staff and their Engineer, he felt 
confident that they would see in their accounts an improvement suffi- 
cient to be a set-off against what further exactions the next few years 
might have in store for them. He concluded by moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 


The Deruty-CHairman (Mr. G. W. Carey) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. J. M. MILEs, 
dividends were declared, less income-tax, at the rates per annum of 
5 p.ct. on the preference stock and 64 p.ct. on the ordinary stock. 

Thereafter Mr. Paddon was re-elected a Director, on the motion of 
Mr. Carey; and the retiring Auditor (Mr. Thomas Maskall) was also 
re-appointed. 

Mr. E, L. Burton proposed, Mr. JoHNson seconded, and it was 
agreed, that the remuneration of the Directors be increased by £100 
each half year, as from Jan. 1 last. 

A hearty vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman and 
Directors, 

The CHaIRMAN proposed a similar vote to the officers. He re- 
marked that the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. F. W. Cross) 
had now a very anxious time in front of him. He had had to adjust 
his works continually throughout the war; and now he had largely to 
re-construct, re-model, and ré-adapt them. In this, he would have the 
earnest support and complete confidence of the Directors. 

Mr. A. F, Puiuirs seconded the vote, which was cordially passed, 
and acknowledged by Mr. SaNDELL and Mr. Cross. 


in 
— 


Dividend Maintained at Waterford.—The Waterford Gas Com- 
pany has declared an interim dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, 
carrying forward £3150. A year ago, the dividend was the same, 
£1000 was placed to reserve, and £2203 carried forward. 


Alteration in Price at Luton.—To the Luton Town Council, the 
Clerk reported that the Gas Company had decided to abandon their 
proposal to increase from 3s. to 3s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft. the price for gas 
supplied during the quarter ending March 31, and inste .. to increase 
the price to 4s. from April 1. 


Tamworth Gas Light and Coke Company.—At the annual meeting 
of the Company, the Chairman (Dr. A. M. Sculthorpe) said the Direc- 
tors had p through a very anxious year, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining coal supplies. If the price of coal was increased by the 
amount suggested, he did not see how they would be able to carry on 
their works unless they further raised the charges for gas. It was 
decided to declare the usual dividend of 20s. on each old share, and 
148. on each new share, less income-tax. Mr. W. A. Sapey, the 
Manager, said if coal went up anything like 8s. or ros. a ton he did not 
know, unless something unforeseen occurred, how they would be able 
to carry on. He mentioned that the rationing of gas in their area had 








reduced the censumption by to p.ct. 
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ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report. 


The report of the Directors of the Company for the half year ended 
Dec. 31, to be presented to the shareholders on Thursday of this week, 


stated that the accounts show a profit on revenue account of £32,032; 
and, after providing for interest on the debenture stock and temporary 
loans, there remains a sum of £23,279, to which must be added the 
balance brought from the last account and a credit from the income- 
tax account, making a total of £40,269. In the last report, it was ex- 
plained that application had been made to the Board of Trade for a Pro- 
visional Order under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase 
of Charges) Act, to permit the Company to pay a £3 6s. 3d. p.ct. divi- 
dend, in lieu of the maximum statutory dividend of £2 17s. 6d. p.ct. 
The Directors regret that, up to the present no Order has been made 
by the Board of Trade, who have withheld dealing with the applica- 
tion pending the receipt for their consideration of the accounts now 
submitted. These accounts have been furnished; and the Direc- 
tors trust the Order asked for will be made, and that they will be able 
to adjust and pay the difference on the next occasion. In the event 
of the larger dividend being sanctioned, a sum of {25.702 will be 
absorbed ; while, at {2 17s. 6d. p.ct. per annum, the amount will be 
£22,308—leaving, in the former case, £14,566 to be carried to the next 
account, or a balance of £17,961 in the latter. 

The gas made was 803,486,000 c.ft., including 260,484,000 c.ft. 
of carburetted water gas. The gas sold included 8,731,000 c.ft. for 
public lighting; and for private lights, per meter, 674,836,000 c.ft, 
—making a total of 683,567,000 c.ft. With the gas used at the works, 
17,359,000 c.ft., the total quantity accounted for was 700,926,000 c.ft. 
Gas unaccounted for totalled 102,560,000 c.ft. The number of public 
lights is given at 2845. 


<i 
— 


PRIMITIVA GAS COMPANY OF BUENOS AYRES. 








A Heavy Loss. 


A circular has been sent out to the shareholders of the Company 
announcing that the Chairman (Mr. A. E. Bowen) has arranged to sail 
for Buenos Ayres at the end of this month; and he wishes to meet the 
sharebolders to-day, in order to put before them such particulars of 
the vear’s working as are available. The accounts are on the way, and 
are expected daily ; but it is unlikely that they will arrive in time for 
audit, so as to be in the hands of the shareholders before the meeting. 
If they should arrive within the next few days, every effort will be made 
to post the balance-sheet and the profit and loss account to the share- 
holders so as to be in their possession prior to the meeting. Should 
the date of posting leave the shareholders insufficient time to study 
them prior to the meeting, it is proposed to adjourn the meeting. 

The year’s working has been communicated by cablegram ; and the 
approximate results show a total loss at Dec. 31, 1918, of £131,895. 
It has been impossible to arrive at any settlement with the Muni- 
cipality, who owed the Company £135,693 on Dec. 31, when the 
Company closed-down the public lighting, except to the hospitals. 


After the above notice was sent out to the shareholders, the accounts 
of the Company for the year ended Dec. 31 last were received from 
Buenos Ayres; and in submitting them, the Directors report as 
follows : 


The figures of the profit and loss account as given in the first notice 
are substantially correct, the audited figures being : 


Loss on year’s working in Buenos Ayres . £50,836 11 5 
Add: 

Debenture interest . . . . . . . «» £64,224 4 4 

Sinking funds—‘' River Plate" and 


‘* Buenos Ayres (New)'’ debenture stocks 7,978 2 5 
Bankers’ remuneration for service of first 

DORM G Ss As 6 «36 8 7s 6 150 
Pension fund (balance). . ..... 429 
London office expenses, fees of Directors 

and Trustees for the debenture holders, 

salaries, depreciation of office furniture, &c. 10,792 12 6 


oo 








ee 83,573 19 4 
£134,410 10 9 
Deduct: 
Receipts from various sources, and relief of 
Ss os ek ae a ee 


' 31,945 6 7 








Showing loss on year’s working. . . . £102,465 4 2 
To which must be added debit balance of 


profit and loss account at Dec. 31, 1917 . _ 26,135 18 10 








Making a total loss at Dec. 31, 1918. . . £128,601 3 0 


Gas coals having been unobtainable except with the greatest difficulty 
and at an exorbitant price, only 11,731 tons were used. We have been 
obliged to turn to any available substitutes, and have carbonized 
107,730 tons of timber, 26,758 tons of cereals, 3368 tons of bones, and 
3325 tons of water-gas oil and crude petroleum—a total of 152,912 tons, 
as against 158.991 tons in 1917. But the increased cost of fuel was 
no less than £97,073 over that of the previous year. 


<i 
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Nottingham Gas Department and the Coal Strike.—The effect of 
the local coal strike was seen in Nottingham last week, when queues 
of people waited for hours outside the gas-works for coke. The Notts 
Miners’ Association themselves were without coal for their offices. 
The Town Clerk issued an appeal to the public to economize in the 
use of gas and electric light, so as to save coal. 








WAR-TIME WORK AT EDMONTON. 


Activities of Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd. 


An account has appeared in the “Tottenham Herald” of the change- 
over to a large extent on the outbreak of hostilities from the business 
of making gas-meters to that of turning out munitions of war, of the 
Edmonton factory of Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd. 


Work in connection with aeroplane making was started about two 
years ago; and the first Bristol bombing machine was fitted up at the 
factory. The work carried out included the making of tanks, radiators, 
radiator shutters, cowling for aeroplanes, and also flares and bombs, 
as well as spirometers—a medical instrument for testing the soundness 
and capacity of airmen’s lungs. In addition, the firm received from the 
Admiralty a special order for connections and pipes, &c., used for filling 
airships. The record of making various gun parts forms a chapter of 
itsown. The parts made included breech blocks, breech screws, breech 
mechanism throughout, triggers, levers, strikers, extractors, carriers, 
percussion firing gear, as well as the repair of unserviceable gun parts. 
Millions of grenades were turned out; and these included the hand 
grenade, those used for signalling, and also the gas types. The French 
hand grenade was made here quite early in the war. The resources of 
the firm enabled them to turn out hundreds of trench heating stoves, 
made of sheet iron, constructed on novel lines, and capable of con- 
suming anything that would burn. Likewise the firm found the work 
of making stoves for field and canteen kitchens something peculiarly to 
their liking ; and army mess tins and water bottles were manufactured 
in thousands. While private orders for gas-meters were accumulating, 
the firm were ordered to make large gas-meters for Government and 
munition works. The canteens of many hospitals were fitted-up. 

The shell used for the Stokes gun was made here complete, except 
the loading. Other work for the Admiralty included the making of 
detonators, detonator boxes, gun-cotton, and depth charge cylinders, 
which were employed in combating the submarine campaign. A 
highly skilled work the firm were specially selected to undertake was 
the making of gauges for testing the sizes of any gun part. 

Now peace time work is being resumed; and an innovation is the 
manufacture of an apparatus for the speedy building of houses in 
concrete. In this connection, the firm are likely to play a large part, 
not only in England, where there is a crying demand for houses, but in 
devastated Belgium and Northern France. The war has claimed its 
toll of victims from the management, as Captain Richard B. G. Glover 
was killed early inthe war. Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Glover, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., who has also been mentioned in despatches, was recently 
appointed Joint Managing Director. A detached post of the ‘‘N'"’ 
Division Special Constabulary at the works had at one time 220 mem- 
bers, under Assistant Commander Thomas Glover and Inspector A. J. 
Crichton. A motor ambulance was run by the works specials; and 
during air-raids there were at the works ‘‘ breakdown’”’ lorries and 
the ambulance with their brigade constantly in readiness to render help 
anywhere it was required. The page of war, says our contemporary, 
is closing ; but the Directors, staff, and workpeople at the works will 
be able to look back with pride upon the achievements of the four 
years—achievements not only of industry and the workman's cunning, 
but a record of patriotic loyalty between employer and employed, 
immunity from accident, and the fact that the serving man has never 
been forgotten. 


ss 
—— 


THE UNION OF GAS-STOVE FIRMS. 





Following upon the article which appeared in last Tuesday's 
 JouRNAL,”’ publication may be given to a reference in the “‘ Birming- 
ham Post’’ to the union that has been arranged of the John Wright 
and Eagle Range Company, Ltd., the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter 
Company, Ltd., and the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Ltd. The 
‘* Birmingham Post ’’ says : 

We are able to-day to give particulars of a fusion of the leading in- 
terests in yet another important industry, designed to increase its effi- 
ciency, by standardizing and cheapening production—thus enabling it 
the better to meet the difficulties of the present situation. This latest 
amalgamation is of the leading gas-stove manufacturers of the country. 
The Companies concerned are: The John Wright and Eagle Range, 
of Birmingham; the Richmond Gas-Stove and Meter Company, of 
Warrington ; and the Davis Gas-Stove Company, of London. 

The total. amount of authorized capital involved is £1,360,000 
(£864,040 issued), apportioned as follows : 





Authorized, Issued. 
Wright and Eagle Range . . . . £750,000 ea £429,040 
RichmondCompany .... . 460,000 as 310,000 
DavisCompany. ..... . 150,000 ee 125,000 

£1,360,000 Bom £864,040 


The reasons for the fusion are explained in a circular which has 
been issued to the shareholders of John Wright and Eagle Range. 
“For some considerable time past,” the Secretary states, ‘ your 
Directors have felt that if a union of interests among some of the 
principal gas-stove makers could be arranged, it would be greatly 
in the interests of the shareholders and of the industry. Protracted 
negotiations have taken place; and I am pleased to be able to report 
that the Board have now completed certain arrangements in this 
direction which they are satisfied are greatly to the advantage of those 
interests. In view of the difficulties that are ahead for ail manufac- 
turing concerns, it is believed that this union of interests will enable 
the Companies concerned to carry on their manufacture on more 
economical lines, by means of a reduction in the great competitive 
expenses entailed in this trade, concentration of energy, saving of 
duplication in the heavy manufacturing expenses involved in producing 
the type of goods made by the interested Companies, mass production 
with greater output, and standardization of parts with a view to lower 
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production costs, and also as a means of checking rises in selling prices. 
It is anticipated that these arrangements will result, not in increasing 
the amount of the distributions on the shares so much as in a con- 
solidating of the industry in the interests both of the manufacturers 
and of the purchasers of their products. It will be quite appreciated 
that the report and balance-sheet for the year 19t8 cannot be issued 
at the usual time; and particulars of the arrangements made will be 
op before the shareholders as soon as the Directors are in a position 
to do so.” 

Details of the scheme have not yet been completed; but we under- 
stand it amounts virtually to an amalgamation of the three Companies, 
and the Treasury’s consent to the scheme has been asked and 
obtained. 

All three Companies have highly successful records. John Wright 
& Co. was formed in 1890 to take over the business of gas engineers of 
a firm of that name; and ten years later the business of the Eagle 
Range and Gas-Stove Company was absorbed, and the present title 
of the Company adopted. The authorized capital is £750,000, of 
which £85,000 has been issued in 6 p.ct. cumulative preference shares 
of £5 each, and £344,040 in ordinary shares of {1 each. In July, 
1902, a bonus dividend of ros. per share was paid in ordinary shares ; and 
in 1916 128,640 ordinary shares were issued as a bonus in the proportion 
of three new shares for every five old shares. For each of the sixteen 
years to 1915 20 p.ct. free of income-tax was paid on the ordinary 
shares; for 1916, 3s. o?d. per share was paid, together with a share 
bonus of 60 p ct., free of tax; for 1917. 124 p.ct. was paid on the capital 
as it now stands; and a final dividend just declared brings the payment 
for 1918 up to 12% p.ct. 

The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company’s authorized capital 
amounts to £460,000; {£110,000 being in 6 p.ct. cumulative preference 
shares of £5 each, and £350,000 in ordinary shares of £1 each. All the 
preference and {£200,000 of ordinary shares have been subscribed and 
called-up, including 100,000 ordinary shares issued in 1918 fully-paid 
as a bonus in the proportion of one new share for each old share. 
There is also some 4 p.ct. mortgage debenture stock. For each of the 
four years to 1911, 10 p.ct. was paid; for each of the next five years, 

12} p.ct.; and for 1917, 15 p.ct. 

he authorized capital of the Davis Gas-Stove Company is £150,000 
in £5 shares—half being 5} p.ct. cumulative preference and half ordi- 
nary ; and £62,500 of each class has been subscribed and paid-up. At 
Dec. 31, 1917, there were loans for about £52,000. For 1908, the ordi- 
nary shares received 5 p.ct.; for 1909, 1910, and 1911, 74 p.ct. per 
annum ; and for each of the six years to 1917, Io p.ct. per annum. 


<i 
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The Rochdale Corporation, as the result of recent negotiations, 
have practically come to terms with the Lancashire Electric Power 
Company for a bulk supply of electricity from their power station at 
Radcliffe. 
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EDINBURGH GAS-WORKERS’ HOURS. 


In these days, when the question of manual workers’ hours is 
engaging so much attention (and causing not a little worry to gas 
engineers among others), the following particulars concerning the 
hours of the workmen employed by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners will have more than local interest. 


In the early part of January, the Engineer (Mr. Alexander Masterton) 
reported to his Commissioners that the engineers and blacksmiths 
at the gas-works had requested a 47-hour week. The question was 
deferred pending the result of the deliberations of the National Gas 
Council (which ,body decided that each gas undertaking should make 
the best arrangements it could with its own men), and was further 
delayed by claims of other sections of workers, and the desire of the 
Commissioners to get all the men on a uniform basis of hours. At a 
meeting of the Works Committee on the roth inst., Mr. Masterton 
stated that the delay had created considerable discontent; and he sub- 
mitted a number of letters in support of his statement. On the 
25th ult., the General Secretary of the Associated Blacksmiths’ and 
Ironworkers’ Society intimated that he had been instructed by mem- 
bers of the Society employed by the Commissioners to direct attention 
to the introduction of the 47-hour week in the engineering trades 
generally, and to request the Commissioners to give effect to these 
hours also. He pointed out that the new system had been in force in 
other industries since Jan. 6, and he claimed that the men on whose 
behalf he wrote should be paid at overtime rates on all hours worked 
beyond the 47 hours per week since that date. 

On the 4th inst. the District Delegate of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers (after an interview with Mr. Masterton) wrote that he 
was disappointed that, after a lapse of two months, the question of a 
47-hour week was still unsettled. He could not agree that the work- 
ing hours and conditions of the members of his Society should be 
settled by a Union whose interests were not identical, or at a confer- 
ence where his Society was not represented. ‘As I pointed out this 
morning,” he continued, ‘our members in the Granton Gas-Works 
have been working for two months at a rate of pay lower than the dis- 
trict rate, and for four hours longer every week. I have therefore to 
claim that, pending the settlement of our claim for a 47-hour week. our 
members in your employment should be raised to the district rate, 
IS. 54,0. per hour, plus 124 p.ct. and overtime rates—namely, time- 
and-balf paid for all hours over 47 hours per week worked. I have 
further to claim that this rate be paid as from the 2nd of January, 
when it became operative in the district.” 

The Secretary of the United Journeymen Brassfounders and Fitters 
Association also complained that no change had been made in the 
hours of the brassworkers, and intimated that these men will require 
to be paid for time worked above 47 hours per week as from the first 





week in January. At about this time, the general employees, through 
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the National Union of Corporation Workers, put forward a claim for 
a 44-hour week ; and at a conference between representatives of the 
Commissioners and of the Union an offer of a 48-hour week was made 
but not accepted. 

On the 8th inst. a deputation representing the bricklayers, painters, 
joiners, &c., waited upon Mr. Masterton, and informed him that an 
agreement had been reached between the masters and men to bring 
into force, as from the roth inst., a working week of 44 hours ; that the 
question of the pay the men were to receive for the reduced week was 
still under discussion ; and that endeavours were being made to fix it 
at 50 hours—that is, they were to receive 50 hours’ pay for 44 hours’ 
work. Two days later the men sent in a formal application for a 
44-hour week. They stated that the Master Builders’ Federation and 
the various Unions of the Building Trades had, before the Committee 
on Production, come to an agreement for a week of 44 hours; and 
that, according to the rules of their Unions, they must fall in with the 
National decision, or drastic action would be taken with them. 

The Works Committee authorized Mr. Masterton to inform the 
bricklayers, and other tradesmen attached to the building trades, that 
their weekly working hours would now be 44, and that a week of 47 
hours would be granted to the engineers, blacksmiths, and brass- 
workers. The question of pay had still to be settled; but it would 
be retrospective, in the case of bricklayers, &c., from the roth inst., 
and in that of the engineers, &c., from Jan. 2. They also appointed a 
Sub-Committee, with powers, to adjust the remuneration of these men 
in relation to the new hours. 

On Wednesday last representatives of the Commissioners and of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations and representatives of the National 
Union of Corporation Workers conferred on the questions of an in- 
creased bonus and the working hours; and it was agreed to increase 
the bonus to the general employees by 5s. per week, as from Jan. 1. 
The question of hours was again postponed. 


— 
—— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS; 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, March 24. 


In the London Market pitch continues in active demand, and the 
price of the article is quite firm; business being reported as having 
been done at well over 65s. per ton net at makers’ works. Creosote is 
steady at from 6d. to 64d. per gallon; large sales having been made. 
There is little demand for solvent naphtha; the price being weak at 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 74d. per gallon. Benzol continues in good demand 
for motor fuel purposes. 


In sulphate of ammonia there is nothing new to_report. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 24. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 36s. to 41s. Pitch, East Coast, 50s. to 51s. per 
ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester 45s. to 50s., Liverpool 45s. to 
50s., Clyde 45s. to 50s. nominal. Benzol 90 p.ct., North, 1s. rod. to 
1S. 11d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s, 9d. to 1s. rod. Toluol, naked, 
North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 84d. to 84d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 5d. to 2s, 6d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 2s. rod. to 2s, rrd. Creosote, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. un- 
saleable. Naphthalene, {25 to £30; salt, £6 to £7, bags included. 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. to 6d. per minimum 40 p.ct.; “B”’ 
quality, 14d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Markets have been much disturbed during the past week by the 
prospects of a coal strike ; and in the present state of uncertainty, very 
little is being done. London quotations for pitch are firmly maintained, 
and Provincial rates are generally a trifle harder. The market in the 
Provinces is still one of very mixed views; and the effects of a coal 
strike are somewhat difficult to gauge, as there are probably as many 
reasons why prices should fall as for arise in value. But apart from 
a strike, although stocks are plentiful and shipments only get away 
slowly, considerable exports are expected shortly. Toluol is without 
change, and benzol is moving off freely as a motor fuel, although the 
Association’s specification is not exactly to the liking of manufacturers, 
who would prefer something nearer the go p.ct. grade. Most pro- 
ducers are finding their local demands increasing ; and they should 
have no difficulty in disposing of outputs in their districts, Dehy- 
drated tars are in good request in fairly large quantities, Refined 
naphthalene is difficult to market in bulk, and quotations are lower ; 
while crudes are inclined to droop. There is very little business in 
solvent naphtha; the anticipated demand from the rubber industry not 
having materialized as yet. Heavy and crude are without change. 
Creosote continues very strong, and in some quarters it is thought that 
efforts to buy in large jots are related to fears as to the supply of fuel. 
It is reported that 7d. per gallon has been made in the Provinces, 
and 64d. can readily be obtained. Cresylic acid is quite inactive ; but 
nominal quotations do not seem to vary. If there is any market at all 
for carbolic acid, it is difficult to find it; and one can only describe it 
as almost hopelessly depressed. Makers of crystal cannot now sell 
their product. Although some lots have been offered at 4d. per lb., 
there is no business for it, and holders are in a difficult position, and 
must face heavy losses. There is some talk of trying to fix 1s. 3d. per 
gallon in casks, or 1s. naked for crude. This is quite a pre-war price ; 
but in the present position of crystals, there is no incentive to buy. 
Other products are without change. 
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The range of home quotations is as follows : 
Benzol: 90% London, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon; 50-90%, 
1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per gallon. 

—— acid: Crude 60's unsaleable ; crystals, 40%, 4d. per Ib. 
asked. 

Crude Tar: London, 4os. to 41s. ; Midlands, 34s. to 36s. ; North 35s. 
per ton ¢x works. 

Pitch: London, 65s. to 7os. per ton; East Coast, 48s. to 50s. per 
ton; West Coast, 44s. to 45s., with Manchester 42s. per ton and 
Glasgow 47s. 6d. per ton; South Wales, 53s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. 8d. to 3s. Provinces average 2s. 6d. 
per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, rod. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 8d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, {20 to {22 per ton nominal; crude, £6 to 
£12, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per gallon nominal. 

Creosote: London, 74d.; North, 63d. to 7d.; heavy oil, 7d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 44d. to 8d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil : 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 28. 9d. to 3s. ; 97-99%, 3S. to 3s. 3d. ex works 
London ; f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There is little change in the position in comparison with last week. 
The wet condition of the land is interfering very much with the appli- 
cation of fertilizers. But despite these drawbacks, the home demand 
has not lessened to any marked degree. The export trade is closely 
engaging the interest of manufacturers. The position is somewbat 
obscure, owing to the fact that very little is available for export, on 
account of the British farmers’ own strong demands at the attractive 
official prices. Much, of course, depends upon developments in con- 
nection with nitrate of soda. Meantime, suggestions have been made 
for the transacting of export trade which meet with approval in many 
quarters. Among these are that the export trade should be continued 
through the known channels, in contrast with more or less doubtful 
trials by way of the Sales Committee. As I have often remarked 
before, our overseas trade will be much smaller than before the war ; 
but such as remains to us must be cultivated and developed, and we 
must not overlook the fact that German supplies may, and in all 
probability will, be available for export in large quantities. It is 
satisfactory to find that the trade generally are watching developments, 
and are ready to take immediate advantage of any relaxation in the 
restrictions. Export prices have been up to £32 per ton this month. 
These were special transactions, and any freeing of exports would 
bring prices to foreign consumers down with a run. Future export 
quotations are difficult to fix; but probably £18 per ton would bea 
fair average. 
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Illuminating Engineering Society Dinner. 


The Illuminating Engineering Society last Tuesday celebrated the 
completion of its ten years’ existence by a dinner at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, at which Mr. A. P. Trotter presided. The toast of “ The 
Illuminating Eng neering Society” was proposed by Mr. Thomas 
Goulden, the Senior Vice-President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
(in the unavoidable absence of Mr. D. Milne Watson, the President of 
the National Gas Council), and seconded by Mr. C. H. Wordingham, 
the President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Thespeakers 
paid a tribute to the value of the impartial platform provided by the 
Society for the discussion of matters of common interest to gas and 
electrical engineers. Both the gas and the electrical industries were on 
the eve of great developments, and there might be many opportunities 
for further co-operation in the near future. Mr. Trotter replied, and 
emphasized especially the union of science and practical work exem- 
plified by the proceedings of the Society, which was remarkable for the 
opportunities it afforded for joint deliberations by those who designed 
and manufactured lighting appliances and those who used them. Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough, in proposing the toast of ‘“‘ Kindred Societies,” 
mentioned many instances of fruitful co-operation with other bodies. 
The toast was responded to by Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., Colonel J. 
Herbert Parsons, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., and Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton. 
Mr. Leon Gaster, in proposing the health of ‘‘ The Guests,” referred 
to the cordial relations which had existed with various Government 
Departments during the war. Dr.T.M. Legge, H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Factories, replied. 


i, 
i 





Bury Lighting Estimates.—The various committees of the Bury 
Town Council during the past week have had under consideration their 
estimates of expenditure for the coming financial year. A big increase 
in the cost of public lighting is looked for, mainly owing to the resump- 
tion of the full lighting of the streets, and the higher cost of gas, elec- 


tricity, and wages—the figures being £7683, as compared with £3677 
yast year. 


Southgate and District Gas Company,—The Directors reported 
at the half-yearly meeting that, owing to the Rationing Orders, the 
sale of gas for the six months ended Dec. 31, compared with that 
for the corresponding period of the preceding year, showed a reduction 
of 7,997,900 c.ft., or 64 p.ct. This, together with the enhanced cost 
of coal and the increased wages, resulted in a large reduction of the 
revenue. The advance in the price of gas which took place as from 
Michaelmas last having been inadequate to meet the additional cost 
of manufacture and distribution, the Directors have decided to further 
increase the price by 2d. per 1000 c.ft. as from Lady-day. After pro- 
viding for interest charges, &c., there remained a balance of profit of 
£4449; and the Directors recommended the declaration of dividends 
for the half year at the rates per annum (less income-tax) of 10 p.ct. on 
the original capital, and 7 p.ct. on the additional capital. This appro- 
Priation required the sum of £4325, and would leave a balance of £124 
to the credit of the profit and loss account to be carried forward. 
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Houses for more 
than one tenant. 
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COMPACT AND 
COMPREHENSIVE. 
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Economises Space, 
Piping, and Labour 
in Fitting. 


R. & A. MAIN, LTD. 


Gothic Works, Edmonton, N. 18 
Gothic Ironworks, Falkirk 


ennnieonnnies Sa 
Gothic Works, Birmingham 


Showrooms & Branches: 
25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1; 82, Gordon 
Street, GLASGOW; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MAN- 
CHESTER; 097, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, 
MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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A Bankrupt and a Burner Patent. 


At the London Bankruptcy Court, on Tuesday last, before Mr. é 


Registrar Mellor, the immediate discharge was granted of William 
George Temple, formerly carrying on business in partnership with 
F. B. Mills, as W. T. Temple & Co., No. 12, Kentish Town Road, N.W. 
A first and final dividend of 3s. 7d. in the pound had been paid to the 
creditors. For the first four years the firm were very successful; but 
afterwards they became interested in a patent incandescent gas-burner, 
invented by a man named Howell, and called the ‘‘ Howelite.” They 
made a verbal arrangement with Howell, under which they acquired a 
two-thirds interest in the patent, and agreed to finance the inventor. 
They expended a considerable sum, amounting to over £2000, in con- 
nection with the patent, advertising the burner, and in registering a 
company which proved abortive, because it never went to allotment. 
They were unable to realize their interest in the patent. 
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Presentation to a Military Medallist. 


An interesting event took place at the Wakefield Gas-Works, in 
the form of a smoking concert and a presentation to Sergeant R. A. 
Walker, R.E., one of the gas-fitters employed in the distribution 
department. When Sergeant Walker was demobilized, his fellow- 
workers decided to make him a present, to commemorate the honour 
he had attained; and this was done at a social gathering in the share- 
holders’ room at the offices in Warrengate, by permission of the Direc- 
tors. Mr. H. Townsend (the Managing Director) presided, and was 
supported by Alderman P. Mountain and Mr. J. W. Hall (Directors) ; 
the Chairman (Alderman G. A. Moorhouse, J.P.), and Vice-Chairman 
(Mr. A. M. Lawrence) being unable to attend owing to illness. Mr. 
R. B. Wilson (the Secretary) first of all paid an appropriate tribute to 
those connected with the Company who had made the great sacrifice ; 
and the Chairman then extended a cordial welcome to all the returned 
soldiers. He referred to the fact that 43 pct. of the Company’s 
employees had joined the Colours, a record that would compare favour- 
ably with that of any concern in the country. Alderman Mountain 
made the presentation of a case of cutlery and a silver cruet, which 
bore the inscription: ‘* Presented to Sergeant Reginald A. Walker by 
the employers and employees of the Wakefield Gaslight Company on 
his gaining the Military Medal at Cambrai, 1917.’’ 
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A Very Unusual Incident. 


Under this heading, Mr. S. J. Ingram, the Engineer and Manager 
to the Truro Gas Company, relates as follows, in the “ West Briton,” 
an incident which, he says, deserves wide publicity: ‘‘A few weeks 
since, the Court of Arbitration adjudicated on a claim by the National 
Federation of General Workers for an increase in wages to their mem- 
bers in the gas industry ; and their award has just been given, autho- 
rizing advances in wages of 5s. per week to adults and 2s. 6d. per week 
te juniors, As this award might affect the employees of the Truro 
Gas Company, I took an early opportunity of ascertaining their atti- 
tude in relation to the award, when I was informed that they had already 
considered the matter, and, having regard to the fact that they had 
always been considerately treated by the Directors of the Company, 
and that the Company were not profiteers, but, on the contrary, had 
suffered considerably under war conditions, they had unanimously 
decided, on the advice, and with the approval, of the officials of their 
Union, to forego the benefit of the award, and not to accept the in- 
creases of wages authorized. I think it will be generally conceded 
that this decision is splendid, and exhibits a spirit of consideration and 
self-sacrifice worthy of our warmest appreciation. And, when it is 
pointed out that to give effect to the award would have meant an in- 
crease of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. in the cost of gas, I feel sure this appre- 
ciation will be felt and shared by the whole of the citizens of Truro. 

Personally, I regard the incident as but one of very many expressions 
of loyalty and good comradeship shown during my nearly quarter of 
a century’s association with the Truro gas undertaking.”’ 
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Increase in Price at Southgate.—The Southgate and District 
Gas ow intimate a further increase in the price of gas‘of 2d. per 
1000 c.ft. 


Reduction in Maintenance Charges.—lIn a letter to the Lambeth 
Borough Council, the South Metropolitan Gas Company say that the 
charge for the maintenance of public street lamps will be reduced by 
12s. per lamp per annum as from Lady Day. Since the restrictions 
have been relaxed, the number of lamps in lighting has been con- 
siderably increased—in one or two districts the whole of them are in 
use. This, of course, tends to reduce the average of labour costs; 
and, though the present conditions do not warrant the reduction above 
indicated, the Directors have decided to anticipate the return to full 
lighting generally, and give the authorities the advantage of the saving 
that it is expected will eventually be effected. 


Increase in Price at Hebden Bridge.—It has been decided by the 
Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board to advance the price of 
gas 1s. per 1000 c.ft. from April 1, and to charge prepayment meter 
users at the rate of 1d. for 14 c.ft., with a discount of 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Mr. A. Sutcliffe, in explaining the reason for the increase to 5s. 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft., said the Board had practically no control over the cir- 
cumstances. The pre-war price was 3s.; and they could congratulate 
themselves that, up to the present, it had only been advanced to 4s. 3d. 
The coal required during the year would involve an extra expenditure 
of £5200, the wage bill would shortly be £4300 more than in pre-war 
time, rates and taxes would be {1000 more, and another {1000 was 
involved in other requisites. Altogether during the coming year there 
would be an extra expenditure of £11,500 to meet—practically 2s. 53d. 









THREE 
POINTS 


of advantage from the many found in 
our Slot Meters are: 





1st.—They are Fraud Proof, and cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


and.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number of Coins have been inserted. 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System is the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 
yet devised. 











ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 


WILLEY & GCo., LTD., 
Exeter, London, Manchester, Leicester. 


Telegrams: Telephone Nos. : 
“WILLEY, EXETER.” 182 EXETER, 
“GASVILLADO, KINLAND, LONDON,” 224 DALSTON, LONDON, 
“METERS, LEICESTER.” 4771 LEICESTER. 
7419 CITY (MANCHESTER). 





“WILMETER, MANCHESTER.” 


LONDON WORKS & OFFICES: 
89-95, Hertford Road, Kingsland, N. 
LEICESTER: 

5, Oxendon Street. 
MANCHESTER: 

John Street, Booth Street West, S.W. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: 





per 1000 c.ft. The extra 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. to be charged would 
bring in £3000, and residuals £2000; and the make per ton had in- 













































' D. M. NELSON & CO., 20, WEST CAMPBELL S?., GLASGOW 








creased from 12,700 c.ft. to 14,000 c.ft. 
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Price of Gas at Hull.—The British Gas Light Company, Ltd., 
announce at Hull that advances in the cost of labour, coal, and all 
materials have compelled them to advance the price of gas to 4s. per 
1000 ¢.ft. from and after the reading of the meters for the Lady-Day 
quarter. In pre-war times, the price was 1s, tod.; and this is the 
fourth advance made since then. 


Drogheda Gas-Works’ Management.—The Drogheda Corporation 


| 


| 


last week accepted the resignation of Mr. H. W. Saville, who has | 


been Manager of the gas-works for the past twelve years. 


Mr. Callan | 


suggested that a young man should be trained under Mr. Saville’s | 


successor, so as to be qualified in a few years to join the ranks of Irish 
gas managers. The suggestion was approved; and it was mentioned 
that the Corporation might offer a scholarship through the technical 
school. The ‘* Drogheda Independent "’ stated that ‘‘ everyone com- 
petent to form a disinterested opinion knew, when the terms of the 
deal with the old Drogheda Gas Company were revealed, that the 
Corporation had made a remarkably soft bargain. The gas-works 
were acquired at a price very much in excess of their intrinsic worth ; 
and one of the consequences had been that they have ever since been 
worked under a handicap of considerable weight.’’ 


| ence in the event of a fall in prices. 


Vertical Retort Scheme for Dundee.—It has been decided by the 
Dundee Corporation Gas Committee to recommend the acceptance of 
an offer by the Woodall-Duckham Company, Ltd., for the erection of 
a vertical retort installation at a cost of £37,275. Mr. Alex, Yuill (the 
Engineer), comparing verticals with horizontals, said he was certain 
that, had it not been for the introduction of the verticals now existing, 
the price of gas in Dundee, instead of being 3s. 3d., would have been 
48. per 1000 c.ft. The Convener (Mr. High) also remarked that it 
had been proved up to the hilt that the vertical retort system was the 
proper one. Lord Provost Don thought perhaps they might get the 
installation cheaper by waiting a little time; but Mr. High retorted 
that the saving in working for one year would make up for the differ- 
Lord Provost Don questioned 
whether they would be allowed to incur this capital expenditure in 
times like the present. To this, Mr. Yuill answered that the Govern- 
ment were anxious that work should be undertaken to give employ- 
ment to the unemployed. If the Dundee Corporation were able to 
show that they could save 16,000 tons of coal and £8000 of money by 
vertical retort working, it was the Government who, in the event of 
refusal, would have to give the explanation. 
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Dartmouth Gas Company.—The shareholders of the Dartmouth | 
Gas Company held their annual meeting on Friday—Mr. H. Adams | 
presiding. The profit for the year amounted to £1351, after charging 
to revenue all renewals, repairs, maintenance, and depreciation. Divi- 
dends of 5 p.ct. on the second preference shares and of 8% p.ct. on the 
ordinary shares (both less income-tax) were approved. 


Dublin Gas-Workers Strike Averted.—The threatened strike of 
the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company’s workers, in- 
cluding those at Kingstown and Bray, has been averted. Mr. Gordon 
Campbell, Irish Secretary, Ministry of Labour, presided at aconference, 
at which it was agreed that the men should have a 47-hour week, and 
— increases of from 5s. to 8s., with rate-and-a-half for overtime 
and double rates for Sundays. 


Importation of Gas-Mantles.—Referring to the withdrawal by 
the Government of the general licences permitting the importation into 
this country of gas-mantles, the “‘Ironmonger” says: The revocation 
of the general import licence in the case of gas-mantles, on the other 
hand, appears to have come as a surprise tothe makers in this country, 
who, despairing of moving the Board of Trade in the matter, had of 
late relaxed their efforts to secure the exclusion of imported goods. 
Needless to say, the restoration of the embargo upon imported mantles, 
though unexpected, is none the less welcomed by the British manufac- 
turers, who claim to be in a position to supply all the country’s require- 
ments. It must be borne in mind, however, that the cancellation of 
the general licences referred to does not necessarily mean that no 
further supplies of gas-mantles will reach this country from abroad. 
The effect of the cancellation is merely to revive the necessity for an 
importer to obtain a licence before he is able to import the goods men- 
tioned ; and the manufacturers even now have no definite assurance 
that the Government will not, by freely granting import licences, take 
away with its left hand what it is giving with its right. 


























Cooker and Meter Rents at Biagley.—The Gas Committee recom- 
mended, at last week’s meeting of the Bingley Urban District Council, 
that rents for the hire of gas cookers and meters should be increased 
by 25 p.ct. Mr. Leach thought an all-round increase was hardly fair, 
and suggested its application only to new meters and cookers. Mr, 
Turner (the Chairman of the Committee) said this point had been 
considered ; and the unanimous decision was that an all-round increase 
was the most equitable way of meeting the situation created by the 
extra cost of these appliances. The minutes were approved. 





It is announced that the price of gas supplied by the Wilmslow 
and Alderley Edge Gas Company is to be increased 6d. per 1000 c.ft, 


James Graham, of Sheffield, having been depressed after the death 
of his mother, placed in his mouth one end of a tube the other end of 
which was attached to an open gas-bracket. The Coroner’s Jury 
returned a verdict of ‘ Suicide while sufferiag from depression.” 

There were fifty applications for the new position of Chemist for 
the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, whose special duties will 
be to deal with the residual products of the gas-works. A short list of 
ten has been drawn up. 


The old-established firm of Messrs. Thomas Piggott & Co., Ltd., 
Atlas Works, Spring Hill, Birmingham, who during the past half 
century have successfully carried out very large contracts for gas and 
water undertakings, has shown considerable enterprise in developing 
for post-war trade the manufacture of all coke-oven and chemical 
engineering plant formerly obtained from the Continent. Renewals 
of existing plant will be one of their specialities; and owners of coke- 
ovens or chemical plants will only need to state their requirements in 
terms of “ Product” production, to obtain particulars or quotations for 
their requirements. Such plant as heat exchangers, preheaters, con- 


| densers, dephlegmators, door-lifting winches, &a., will be stocked. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous ¢ 





ications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but asa proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 40 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United |) Advance Rate: 28/- 15/- 8/8 
Kingdom } Credit Rate: 32/- 16/- 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) _ 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 17/- 10/ 


In payment of subscriptions for “‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KinG, 11, BoLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 














OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 





SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams-- 
“ Brappoog, OLpHaM,” and “ MeTriqveE, Lams, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hrxx, Lonpon, B.O.8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Patmerston Hovse, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C. 2, 


“"STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonvon, E.C. ‘ Voloanism, London.” 








BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKES. 
B AGLEY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 
92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 


88, St, Mary at Hitt, Lorpor, E.O. 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.O.8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





BRITISH GAS 
Foe Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERK. 





F. W. BERK & CO., LTD., 
1, Fencuvurcn AVENUE, 
Lonpon, E.C.8. 


Phone : 4082 Avenue, 


Works: 
SrratrorD, Lonpon. 
Moraiston (GLAM.), 


Tele: ‘‘ Berk, Phone London.”’ 


PURIFYING 





HNGLISH BOG ORH AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T, P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, Ancapian GarnpENs, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22, 


Telegrams: ‘' Bripurimat, Wood, London." 
"Phone: Palmer’s Green 608. 








MATERIAL, “FERROX.” ‘“FERROX.” “FERROX.” 


A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 
than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate, 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDH LIMITED, Brentford, Mrpptesex. 


pl your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 1. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 
GQPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTABLISHED 1850). 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY, 
STREET LAMPS 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


b Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 





AND AUTOMATIC 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., CONTROLLERS. gfe Seen AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, L1p., OLTOM, LANCS. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SiLveRToWN, a yt : See Gesenaten, Bouron.”’ Telephone 0648, 


Telegrame—"' HyDROOHLORIC, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 Avenvx (8 lines), 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Tolvol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


Oxide Lightly, 








SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





CP HE verybost Patent Grids for Holding 


See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 25, p. 410. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
(EABTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 

70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: ‘* Patent, London.” ’Phone: 248 Holborn: 
And8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
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THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 

Inquiries Solicited, 


Telegrams—‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone—3268 & 3269 City (two lines). 








‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 
Grean 


Operated Class A lifts 24 ft. 


@ Class B lifts 12 ft. 





oe, SEND FOR 
=z LIST. 
> GREEN & BOULDING, 
s — LIMITED, — 
= 28, New Bridge St., 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams 
‘* Temperature 
London.”’ 
Tel. No. 12,455 
Oentral. 





















THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 


London Office: 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 
7, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 














CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


lin. to 12in. BORE. 





THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: “‘ BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES.” 








E.C.4. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 























ELVEN 


The best naphthalene 


solvent on the market. 





Discoverers and 
Sole Proprietors : 











Pitch. 


8200 City (8 lines.) 








Coal Tar Products: 


Creosote. 

Carbolic Oils and Acids. 
Anthracene Oil. 
Naphthalenes, &c. 


Benzol Products: 


Pure 90S and Standard Benzol. 
Pure and Commercial Toluol. 
Light and Heavy Solvents. 

65% Crude Benzol. 





Motor Benzol 
Sulphate of Ammonia 





Works Muriate and Concentrated 
again Ammonias 
Birmingham 
=" | Brotherton & Co. 
iverpool LTD. 
Sacerian City Chambers, SI MON ss CARVES, 
Casinos Lee ds MANCHESTER. 
tr) *Phone— 


Telegrams— 
** Simcar, Manchester.” 
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CHAMBER GARBONIZATION 


Wire 


KOPPERS CHAMBER OVENS 


IS THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL SYSTEM OF 
GAS PRODUCTION. 








KOPPERS’ PROCESS 


OF 


DIRECT RECOVERY OF AMMONIA | 
FOR GAS-WORKS. 


In this system the scrubbing process is entirely dispensed with, and the 
Ammonia is recovered direct from the Gas in the form of Sulphate, 


ADVANTAGES OF KOPPERS’ DIRECT RECOVERY PROCESS. 





INCREASED YIELD OF SULPHATE. PLANT IS SIMPLE TO OPERATE, 
GREAT SAVING IN STEAM CONSUMPTION. EFFLUENT LIQUOR REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
REDUCTION IN WATER CONSUMPTION, EXCELLENT QUALITY OF SULPHATE PRODUCED. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE 


KOPPERS COKE OVEN & BYE-PRODUCT CO, 


301, GLOSSOP ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone; Ne. 1332 (two lines), Telegrams: “KOCHS SHEFFIELD.” 
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zy —— ccc oA 77 
: EAS MANS e 
a The largest manufacturers of Gas Mantles in the British Empire. = 
L ENTIRELY BRITISH. LE 
| a MANTLES FOR ALL SYSTEMS PROPRIETARY BRANDS— . y 
| = of High and Low Pressure ” — “ aaeane , = 
= Gas Lighting. “ Aladdin,” &c. E 
= Specially Manufactured for Gas Companies. Unequalled for strength and durability. L 
_| Head Ofc; CANNON STREET HOUSE, E.6.4. | _ 
__| | Factories: DARTFORD (Kent) & EARLSFIELD (London). F 
OE = 
EEE ccc cM 








_ | | APPARATUS for the MANUFACTURE of COAL GAS, 
COKE OVENS, CHEMICAL PLANT, &c. 


meme [ ‘ 4 





GASHOLDERS 
Also Makers WITH 
of EITHER 
HUMPHREYS EXTERNAL 
and FRAMING 
’ or 
GLASGOWS on BARKER’S 
C.W.G. PLANT PATENT 
SPIRAL 
een PRINCIPLE. 
RIVETTED 
and PIGGOTT’S 
LAP-WELDED PATENT 
PRESSED 
STEEL STEEL 
TUBES. TANKS. 





PRICES ON APPLICATION. 













5 | THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Ltd., 
; Atlas Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams—‘‘ ATLAS, BIRMINGHAM, London Office— 
Telephone—3922 Central (4 lines). 63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, &.C. 
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NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 


Cast Iron Pipes 


“STANTON” 
“HOLWELL” 


JAMES OAKES & CO. 


LONDON OFFICE: MANCHESTER OFFICE: 











Telephone: 6808 Central. Telephone: 4945 City. 
Telegrams: ‘* Cobbles,” Estrand, London. Telegrams: ‘‘ Spigot,’’ 
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W. C. HOLMES & CO.LTD. 


Esras.risneo 1850. 














P Whitestone Iron Works. 
y “Hoe qn UDDERSFIELD” 
‘ fecernone BRANCH ExcH. HUDDERSFIELD. 
————————— Y, 
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MAY 


PLANT ERECTED AT MONTREAL. 


Capacity 5,000,000 Cubic Feet per Day. 


_WE SPECIALIZE IN 


CONDENSERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS, 
LIVESEY WASHERS, HOLMES’ BRUSH WASHERS, 


D. & L. CENTRIFUGAL WASHERS, PURIFIERS, 
TAR DISTILLATION PLANTS, 
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SULPHATE PLANTS, 
HOLMES’ DOUBLE FACED VALVES. 


Wet, 
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For economical 
lighting use Tilley 
Gas___ 
Fittings 


KONA 


No. 11a is one of 
our most popular 
H. P. Lamps for 
outdoor use. This 
lights without con- 
cussion, and is both 
rain and wind proof. 
Made in three sizes, 
No. 112. 500 to 1500 C.p. 























E make a complete range 

of incandescent gas lamps 
for industrial use, and whatever 
the situation for which you 
require a fitting, whether for 
indoors or for outside, can offer 
a pattern to suit your require- 
ments. All are of the very best 
construction. Explain your re- 
quirements and we will quote you 
by return. Write for price list. 







TILLEY GAS COMPRESSOR 


The Tilley Gas Compressor is made for 
all drives and in various sizes from 
100-6000 c. ft. per hour, See 1.D.L, List. 





TILLEY HIGH PRESSURE 
GAS SYNDICATE, LTD. 


53, KINGSLAND ROAD, 
LONDON E.2. 
























WATER-GAS PLANTS 








BLUE OR CARBURETTED 


(K. & A. and Smith’s Patent.) 





Features— 
1. Simplicity of operation. 


2. Convenience ot working to meet 
sudden fluctuations of demand. 


Low fuel consumption. 


Minimum maintenance expense. 


- y 


. Efficient gas production of con- 
stant quality and low COz2 
content. 


ui 





7 a baal dai Vv. Bit 





Designs, Estimates, and full 
Particulars on application. 


PERRY & Co. (BOW), 


LTD., 
Engineers and Contractors, 


56, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Phone—2960 Viororia. 
8382 
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Manufacturers of Incandescent Gas Mantles, 


KNITTING, AND SOFT MANTLES. 





Three Qualities 
Bck printed in 


ata 
pressure 
of 20 Ibs. 




















SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
SPECIALITY of UPRIGHT and INVERTED MANTLES for PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


ASTRA LIGHT COMPANY, LTD., 


365, Southwark Park Road, LONDON, S.E. 16. 



























“SQAs* S S NY ASS SS WY ‘ SSN SS ~ 
[RON AND BRASS FOUNDERS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 





STATION AND DISTRICT 


N 
SSG 








S 
WY a 





SSS NWS NS 


REGISTRATION sy DIAGRAM, SHOWING VARIATION IN CONSUMPTION. 
REGISTRATION sy COUNTER, SHOWING TOTAL CONSUMPTION, OR 
COMBINED DIAGRAM ano COUNTER RECORDER. 





COL Dano HOT WATER METERS, STEAM sannAIR METERS. 
LEVEL RECORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
















199 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. LONDON ano LUTON. 








HEAD OFFICES-- FOUNDRIES anb mon || 
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A Weldless Steel Main is cheapest and safest all the time.. 





HE BRITISH MANNESMANN TUBE CO., Ltp., 

would respectfully urge all Gas and kindred authorities 

having Mainlaying operations in view to place their 
orders as soon as possible. 


@, Prices are more likely to go up than down; there is little 
prospect of lower cost for a long time to come. 


@, Mannesmann WELDLESS Steel Spigot and Faucet Tubes 
are to-day comparing exceptionally well in price with 
Cast Iron Pipes, and prompt deliveries can now be given. 


N.B.—The British Mannesmann Tube Co., Lid., are also 
makers of Weldless Steel Screwed and Socketed Tubes, Lamp 
Columns, Boiler Tubes, and Flanged Tubes of every description. 


Works: LANDORE AND SaLisBuRY House, 
Newport, Mon. Lonpon, E.C. 2 











ae 
















































AUTOMATIC TURNOVER — 


. (*“PITT” PATENT) 





THIS PATENT SKIP CAN BE AUTOMATICALLY DISCHARGED AND RE-SET 
BY SIMPLY LIFTING AND LOWERING WITH THE CRANE’ HOOK. 


. eo oo - S| 
’ x 1 j 





Pia ame we si 





FIG. 1174. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET TO:— 


STOTHERT & PITT, Lrv. BATH. 
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Gas Heated Appliances 


SUITABLE FOR HOUSING SCHEMES. 


Gas may be used with economy in Artisans’ Dwellings, and its use is 
recommended by High Authorities. 








‘*Como”’ A Fire 
(2 sizes). 


‘*Dee’’ Fire 
(4 sizes). 





‘* Tweed ’’ 
Wash 
Boiler. 





**Lanca’’ No. 3 Cooker 
on Cast Stand **Vortex’’ Circulator. 











FLETCHER, RUSSELL & CO, L™ 832% 
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LINDSAY THORIUM 


is NOT made from Brazilian Monazite Sand. LINDSAY use 
exclusively sand which comes from the 


BRITISH EMPIRE (India). 


Sole Agents for Europe: 


PAUL WINN & CO., LTD., 


SO 72, MARK LANE, E.C. 3. Vetegiene: 


Avenue 4122, 4123. 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘*BenzoLe, MANCHESTER.” 
‘* BENZOLE, BLACKBURN.” 
§ LTD. ‘‘Oxrpg, MANCHESTER." 
=| Mi A qj C i F € 7 + 
Manehester— City 8666 Oxide, 2869 City Manchester, ' 
Miles Platting and Clayton } (8 lines). Blackburn, 6295 Blackburn, e 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 
SPECI ALIT| ES Sulpburic Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 
a of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
d. See our Advertisement last week. 
































Workmanship and Materials 


of the Highest 
Quality. 


‘S| & SONS, LTD., 5Pfcification or Gauge. 
ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED. 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICE; Brook House, 10-12, Walbrook, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Addresses: ‘NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” National Telephone No. 2200. 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS ano CHEMICAL WORKS. 


RETORTS ano FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH Se LF-SEALING LIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 
PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 


STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS. ano ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CasT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (special quality) for Engine Cylinders. © GAS GOAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence. 


Established 1793. 
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CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E. 


And at PHAROS WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 
Specially distil Carburine Spirit, Specific gravity ‘680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas, 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of 
Pentane, Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 





Samples and Prices may be had on application. 


EVERYTHING in GAS LIGHTING MATERIAL 


Veritas Mantles, Crystal and Coloured Glass- 
ware, Pendants and Brackets, Small Brass 
Fittings, Ukay Inverted Lanterns, &c., &c. 




















ALL BRITISH MADE. 











Ask for Glass Lists No. P386 and No. 427. 


iwi 
Halil 





| Sta 


VERITAS LIGHT WORKS 
GLASGOW MANCHESTER 


EXHAUSTERS 


TAR & LIQUOR PUMPS, COKE & OXIDE BREAKERS, GAS VALVES, 
ROTARY & LIVESEY WASHERS, do. 


GEO. WALLER & SON. icc-wor.s STROUD, GLOS. 
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Re Polishing 
Re Lacquering 
Re Bronzing Re Nickeling 


Old Fittings Made Like New! 








Do your Gas Fittings want Spring Cleaning 
or Renovating? If so, send them to us. 
We make a speciality of this class of work. 


Our Workshops are replete with every 
modern Device and up-to-date Plant for 





Re Burnishing 
Oxidizing, &c. 





Send us your enquiries for Mantles, Fittings, and Glassware. 


J. & W. B. SMITH, L7Tp., 





15, 17, 19, 21, & 23, Farringdon Road, 
LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Re Silver Plating 











pm 


oO 


pm HONGHOMOMONO=ON(=QH(OMOMONOXQXONON(NQNQNOROMONONOXQX(X0X0=05)50=05 05050505) 


We are pleased to announce that 


PRATT’S PERFECTION SPIRIT 


in the Green Can, and 


TAXIBUS SPIRIT 


in the Aluminium Can, will be available as soon 
as the present stocks of War Spirit are ex- 
hausted, the date of which will be announced later. 


“ANGLO’S” BENZOL 


can now be purchased without Vouchers through 
all Garages and Dealers. 





We shall be pleased to receive Inquiries for 


GAS OIL & FUEL OIL 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD 


Head Office: 36, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W. |! 
BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 





pm OMO MONON OOM ONONORONQR(=(MON( (HOON ONOMONONORON ON QKQXQXON(NONQNONQNOXONONOMONOMONOROXOROR( 





OOOO 
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Hydraulic Mains of Reinforced Concrete. 642 | A Very Unusual Incident ‘ 654| Gas-Mantles—Cooker and Meter Rents at 
Thiry Low-Temperature Carbonization 642 | Stock Market Report . 655| Bingley io em se 656 
“JOURNAL” OFFICE TELEPHONE. 
The ‘* Journal’’ Office Telephone Number is ‘‘6857 Holborn.”’ 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, Ltd., 
38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


WATER GAS 


BLUE AND CARBURETTED. 


555 SETS OF HUMPHREYS-GLASGOW 
WATER GAS PLANT have been (and are being) 


installed, with a capacity of 368,400,000 cubic feet 
Including the work of their American Colleagues, 
1427 Sets have been constructed with a total daily 
capacity of 1,146,300,000 cubic feet. 


These Installations working twelve hours daily will pro- 


duce the whole World’s consumption of Water-Gas—about 
150,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum! 


BUREAU DE BRUXELLES: 209, Chaussée D'Ixelies, 
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This ‘*T.G.’’ Meter was made and fixed in 
1867. It was recently removed for test 
and found to be correct, after 51 years in 


One position. 





SERVICE. 


How do you arrive at Values? 


Do an say “ How much per Meter,” 


“What life can I expect per 
pitts tei 


The ‘** T.G.” Meter costs only as sii 
as the next best. 


The “ T.G.” quality still stands out on 
top, as it did in 1844. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 


(Original Makers—Established 1844), LTD. 
Gothic Works, Angel Road, Edmonton, LONDON, N. 18. 


London Showrooms: 25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W. I. 


Gothic Works, King Edward Road, BIRMINGHAM; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, 

MANCHESTER; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; 82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW; 

97, Millfield, BELFAST ; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham 
Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, 











PARKINSON’S 


Equilibrium 





Double Cone 
Governors. 





Prices and Full Particulars on application. 








Telephone Nos.: 7570 City. 





W. PARKINSON & €0., 


(INCORPORATED IN PaREINSON AND W,. & B, Cowan, Lip. 
Cortacs Lang, City Roan, 
LONDON. 


Telegrams: “InpDEx, LonDoN.”” 





Bett Barn Roan, Hitt Street, 





BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST, 
“*GasmeTeERs, B’Ham.” | “ PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 
2245 MrpianpD, B’HaM. 8374 BeLrastT, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 


Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rossz Mount 
IRONWORES, ELLAND. 


XTENSIONS.—Gas-Works requiring 

Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

with FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 

TED, 15, Park Row. Leeds, who make a Speciality of 

Gas Appsratus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Stee) 

Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Telephone No. 22579, LeEps. ° 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 








Ww Filling Vacancies, please 

REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualification being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 


OOKERY Lecturing and Advisory 
WORK.—First Class Diplomée of National Train- 
ing School of Cookery, with 14 Years’ Experience in sli 
Branches of Cookery Lecturing, desires Change. Travel- 
ling or South of England preferred. French spoken. 
Address No. 6609, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Srreet, E.C. 4. 








FFICER, over 3 years’ War Service, 
Demobilized, DESIRt.S POST as MANAGER of 
GaS-WORKS, Hcme or Abroad. Over 15 years’ Ex- 
perience, Can prove remarkable results at Home and 
Colonies. Used to Indian, Dago, and Black Labour. 
A Real Worker, with Highe+t possible References 
Used to Fighting keen Eiectric Competition, 
Address, No. 6621, care of Mr. 
Court, Fieet Street, B.C, 4. 


AGENCIES Wanted by a Demobilized 


Officer. Four and a Half Y- ars’ Regimental and 
Staff Experience. Age 35. Twelve Years’ First-Class 
Conrection with the Gas Industry—Gas Apparatus, 
Meters, iubes, Gas Stoves, Fittings, or Sundries. 
Connection has been Carried on During the War. 
WOULD TAKE SOLE REPRESENTATION if suit- 
able offer. 
Address No. 6501, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furet Street, E.C. 4. 


Kine, 11, Botr 








RE-CONSTRUCTION OR EXTENSIONS. 
NGiNEEFR in the North of England, 


with Ext’nsive Experience in the Design, Manu 
facture, and Working of all kinds of Gas-Works Piant, 
Structural and Reintorced Concrete Work in Buildings 
and Tanks, &c., is prepared to ADVISE on any Pro- 
posed Re-Construction or Extensions, and unde: take 
the Preparation of Drawings, Specifi-ations, and Quan- 
tities, or Inspect and Report upon Work under Con- 


struction, either privately or as an ind- pendent party. 4 


Write, in first instance, to No. 6605, care of Mr. Kine, 
11, Bo't Court, Fuxet Street, E.C. 4. 





N Engineer with over Thirty years’ 
Experience in Gas-Works Design, Construction, 
Distillation, and Practice in all its Branches, will be 
pleased to Negoti»te with Undertakings requiring 
ASSISTANCE IN CARRYING OUT TH# DESIGNS 
OF NEW GAS-WORKS, EXTENSIONS, OR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION to Existing Plant. Plans, Specifi 
cations, Quantities, and Reports prepared. 
Address No. 6622 care of Mr. Kine, 11, Hout Court, 
Fieet STREET. E.C. 4. 





FFICER, awaiting Demobilization, 
desires Post as ENGINEER and MANAGER. 
Eighteen Years’ Experience. Extensions a Speciality. 
Home or Abroad. Excellent References. 
Address No, 6613, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 4 


ETERS, Lamps.— Well-known Re- 
presentative with strong Connection North of 
ngland and Midlands Desires APPOINTMENT, 
Address No. 6623, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bout Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 4 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT. 


ANAGER Wanted for Important 
Tar-Works. Applications invited from well- 
trained Chemists with Management Experience. 
Apply, by letter, stating full Particulars and Salary 
required, to No. 6619, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bott 
Court, FLeet STREET, E.C. 4. 


BOROUGH OF MOSSLEY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited, from 


Duly Qualitied Gas Engineers, for the Position 
of ENGINE®R and MANAGER. of the Mossley Cor- 
poration Gas Undertaking. 

Commencing Salary, £300 per Annum, with House, 
Coal, and Gas free. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Gas Engineer,” giving Par- 
ticulars of Age, Training, Experience, &c., to be sent, 
along with copics of not more than Three recent Testi- 
Movials, to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town 
Clerk's Office, Mossley, not later than the first post on 
Thursday, April 3 next. 

Canvassing, either direct or indirect, will disqualify. 

JoserH Hype, 
Town Clerk, 








STRETFORD GAS COMPARY. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER. 


PPLICANTS are informed that the 

vacancy HAS NOW BEEN FILLED, and 
THANKED for the trouble they have taken. 
H. Kenpricx, 


Engineer and Manager. 
_ March 18, 1919. 


PPLICANTS for the Porition Adver- 

tised in the ‘“‘ JournnaL”’ for Feb. 11, Nc. 6595, are 

tHANKED for their Applications, and Informed that 
the POSITION IS NOW FILLED. 


NEWLUbT (ISLE OF WIGHT) GAS COMPANY 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 


Appointment of ENGINEER and MANAGER 
to the Company. Make 76 Millions. 

Applications, which will be treated as Confidential, 
stating Age, Experience, present Employment, and 
Salary required, accompanied by copies of not less than 
Three Testimonials. to be addressed to the undersigned 
not later than the 7th of Apri! next. 

The successful Candidate should be prepared to take 
up his Duties about the 30th of June next. 

Frank Kine, 
Secretary. 








Newport (Isle of Wight), 
March 17, 1919. 


DEAUGHTSMAN——No. 6578 
PPLICANTS for the above Position 


are THANKED and Informed that the VACANCY 
HAS NOW BEEN FILLED. 


SSISTANT MANAGER required for 

large Bye-Product Coking Plant. Must be Ener- 

getic and Capable of handling men. Knowledge of 

Chemistry preferred. Liberal Salary to suitable App:i- 

cant. 

Apply, giving full Information as to Qualifications and 

previous Experience, to The Yorxksutrre Coxine & 
CuemicaL Company, Ltd.. CASTLEFORD. YORKS 


ANTED—an F xperienced Assistant 

WORKS MANAGER capable of Taking Full 

Charge, and accustomed to Gas or Coke Works. Scien- 
tifically Educated Man preferred. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary, 
to No. 6618. care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bott Court, Fieer 
Street, E.C. 4. Se 

ANTED—Constructional Fngineer 
and DESIGNER, Experienced in Gas or 
Coke Works Practice. 

State Age. Fxperience, and Salary required, to No. 

6617, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bott Court, PLeer Street, 





RAUGHTSMAN required in Contrac- 
tor’s Office near Manchester. One with Good 
Experience in Gas and Chemical Plant. Permanent 
Situation to Suitable Man. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age. &c., to No. 6624, care 
vf Mr. Kina. 11 Rout Court, Fveet Street, B.C, 4. 





ANTED—Two First Class Draughts- 
MEN, accust»med to Modern Gas-Works and 
Chemical Plant. 
Apply, by letter, stating Experience, Age, and 
Salary required, to No. 6607. care of Mr. Kine, ll, 
Bolt Court, Freet Steer, B.C. 4, 





ANTED—Two First Class Dravghts- 
MEN accust»med to Blast-Furnaces and Iron 
and ‘teel Works Engineering. 
Apply, by letter, stating Experience, Age, and 
Salary required, to No. 6608, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 


WALION-ON-7 HAMES AND WEYBRIDGE 
GAS COMPANY. 
One 


(fy ENERAL Foreman required. 


with Previous Experience and Good Mechanical 
Training, Capable of Carrying Out Ordinary Repairs 
and Maintenance of Plant. House, Coal, and Gas 
free. 
State Age, Experience, and Wages required. 
Apply to THomas Price, Engineer and Manager, 
Gas-W orks, WALTON-oON-THAMES. 


GAS-WORKS FOREMAN. 
aE Otley Gas Company require the 


services of a WORKING FOREMAN. Good 
Carbonizer, and preferably used to ‘*D.B.’’ Charger. 
House, Coal, and Gas Free. 
Apply, stating Wages required and General Qualifi- 
cations, with copies of References, to G. W. Lupton, 
Manager, Gas- Works, OTLEY, not later than March 21, 





ANTED—an Experienced General 
FOREMAN with Carbonizing and Sulphate of 
Ammonia Experience. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, to No. 6616, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Bour 
Covrt, FLeet Street, B.C, 4. 


ANTED — Carbonizing Foreman 
(12-Hour Shifts) for large Provincial Gas- 

Works in South. Modern Practice. 
Apply,‘by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Wages, 
to No. 6625, care of Mr. Kino, 11, Bott Court, Feet 
Street. B.C. 4, 





ANTED for a London Suburban 

Gas Company making 500 Million Cubic Feet 

per Annum, a First-Class MECHANIC FITTER fully 

Conversant with Gas-Works Machinery. One able to 

operate a Lathe preferred. : 

Applications, stating Age, Wage required, and E xpe- 

rience, to be made by letter to No. 6620, care of Mr, 
Kine, 11, Bott Court, Fueet Street, B.C. 4, 


ANTED.—Leading Stoker able to 
Take Charge of Boiler and Exhauster. Wages, 
including War Bonus, per week of seven 8-Hour Shifts, 
£4 14s, 2d, 
Apply to the Manaegr, Gas-Works, ABERTILLERY, 
Mon. 








PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


ACTORY Premises required between 
now and July, 1920, abcut 12,000 feet, within 20 
miles of Charing Cross—South or West. Scientific 
Instrument business. 
Address No. 6589, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, B.C. 4, ¥ 





ANTED.—Coal Tar, filled into 
Buyers’ Casks, Kent, Surrey, or Sussex, or in 
Tank Wagons any reasonable distance, 
W. Jounson, Junr., Tar Distiller, New Hyrue, Larg- 
FIELD, KENT. 





([' WELVE-TON Acid Tank Wagon for 
For Terms, apply to Freperick G. Houmgs & Co., 


— . Thames Tar Works, Lower Road, NortHFLEET, 
ENT, 





ANTED—Condensers, Sc: ubber, or 
Scrubber-Washer, Half-Million to Three- 
Quarter Million Capacity each. 
State Condition and Price to No. 6625, care of Mr. 
Kina, 11, Bour Court, Freer Street, E.C, 4. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 
ANTED to purchase immediately 


@ Machine to Count Shillings, or a Disused 
Copper Counting Machine that could be Adapted. 
Bexuitn Water & Gas Company, 5, Sea Roap, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


OR SALE— One Wilton Sulphate 

OF AMMONIA SATURATOR, 5 ft. 6 in. 

diameter, evitable for making 6 to 8 tons Sulphate of 

Ammonia per Twenty-four hours, in Thoroughly 

Good Condition. Suitable for Gas-Works or Coke- 

Oven Plant. Too small for Owners’ present »equire- 
ments. Can be inspected by arrang: ment. 

Coxsetr Iron Company's Bye-Propuct Works. 


“e . 
OR S4LE—Three 3-Ton “ National”’ 
STEAM LORRIES, Coke-fed, 1917 and 1918 
Models. Price, two at £300 and One at £350. Speci- 
ally suitable for Gas-Works, &c. 
Apply to Gro. Monro, Lp., 37 and 38, Lone Acre, 


PURIFIERS, 22 ft. Square by 5 ft. 
Deep, in Sets of either Six, Four, or Two. Splendid 
Condition, Planed Joints. Ready for Delivery. 

FirtaH BLAKELEY, Sons, aND Co., Litp,, CHURCH 
Fenton, vid Leeps. 














CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION 
(Gas-Works). 


HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 

poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the Construction and Erection of the following Plant 
at their Longford Works. 

Contract No. 1.—BRICKWORK and FOUNDA- 
TIONS for a Generator, Engine, 
and Boiler House, 

Contract No. 2.—-STEEGL ROOFS for above, OIL 
STORAGE TANK and CON. 
NECTIONS. 

Contract No. 3.—BOILERS and SEATINGS, 

Contract No. 4.—BOILER CHIMNEY. 

The Drawings may be seen at the Gas-Works, War- 
rington, or at the offices of the Engineer, Mr. Wm. 
Newbigging, 5, Norfoik Street, Manchester. Copies of 
the Specification and Bill of Quantities may be obtained 
from the latter on Application. 

Sealed Tencers, to be endorsed in accordance with 
the instractions contained in such Spec fications or 
Bill of Quantities and addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, Town Hall, Warrington, must 
be received by him not :ater than April 6. 








SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that they hold PERIODICAL SALES BY 
AUCTION of NEW CAPITAL IS8UED UNDER 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS, and of STOCKS and 
SHARES belonging to EXECUTORS and other 
PRIVATE OWNERS in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and 
PROVINCIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES, 
Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. Ricuarpbs, at 87, WaLtBRook, E.C, 4, 


THOS. DUXBURY & Co. 
16, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Specialists in Gas Coal and Cannel. 
COKE MERCHANTS. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 


8268 and 8269 City. 


“Darwinian, Manchester.’’ 
e LAIDLAW & SON (E&DiX-.) 
" GAS METER MAKERS. ; 


ORDINARY « PREPAYMENT METERS 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION OF OR- 
DINARY TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH, 
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HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION | TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


GAS DISTRIBUTION LIMITED | FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


(Late HELM LAMP COMPANY) STOURBRIDGE. 





Pri 


7 


can supply ag a 
hl be Gas, ERED ETE eee 
Everyt ng except t 6 Gas. TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. | COMPLETE SETS 
eonnes Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks tor Regenerative and FROM 1] /6 SUBJECT. 
WELDED JOINTS ARE OUR SPECIALITY. paemees Wem 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co. 


Queen’s Buildings, NUNEATON. LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, ST. Mary Axe, E.0. 


CARBURINES BENZOL 





anes cos & 


JOHN HALL®2°-STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


STOURBRIDGE, 
eee GAS ENE RICHING FRA“ TELEPHos” 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, x 16/20, Farringdon Avenue, 


xy 
THE MAXIM PATEN! TTO a 
IM PATENT CARBURE R. | a 
G A 7 R c ' t R TS x Rg ge | BRITISH MADE. - 





Apply tor New Catalogue to :— 











got | | 


ng ' The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., Ltd., 
And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, B.C. | Witt 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4458, and 4454 London Wall. | 


FOR SHIPMENT. Telegraphic Address: “ Carburine, London." | 


ROTARY METERS GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 
ssuttiraca'st———|WILSON GARTER & PEARSON, | 4 


1000 cu.ft. to 1,000,000 cu. it. LIMITED, 


Gas, Steam, and other Fuel for Home and Export, 
for COAL GAS, COKE OVEN GAS, AIR, &c. 
ONE TENTH THE SPACE, ONE HALF THE COST OF GAS COKE CONTRACTORS. 
“OLD STYLE” WET METER. —— 


-. e. wiwew, ROTARY METER CO. (1905) LTo,,| Cf es: 20a, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegraphic Address— Telephone Nos.— 
WHITEFIELD - ~ MANCHESTER. “CARTER PEARSON, BIRMINGHAM.” CENTRAL 8018 and 8014. 


RETORT SETTINGS ||| The Wilfley Co.,Ltd,| | | 


SALISBURY HOUSE, 


Witsows (Cont-Inr.) VERTIGALS LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Hisuor's HORIZONTALS ran 












































Elevating and Conveying Plant, 
Crushers, Screens, 
































RENEWALS 4 Bunkers, Steel Roofs, Al 
Constructional al ‘Steelwork, 
NEW BENGHES @ OF EVERY _DESCRIPTION. 
GAS-WORKS ERECTED vs oY eee T 
COMPLETE. se We shall be pleased to receive your enquiries and submit 








designs and tenders for any of the above. 




















Established 100 Years. 


TILLEY BROS. ||| Walter Waugh & Co. 











are prepared to undertake 4, LLOYDS AYENUE | , 
Contracts for Fitting-up houses : LONDON, E.C. 3, : 

for Automatic Gas Supplies in : ugualteagi Nea, Lenton.” 6860 Avenue (Siines). 

all parts of the United Kingdom, 
supplying Meters, Cookers, Gas : TAR, AMMONIA, AND 

Fittings, Burners, &c., and CYANOGEN PRODUCTS. 


Piping Complete, or for Piping 


Work Only. : | 
53, Kingsland Road, London, E.2 | PITCH A SPUREAAETT. 
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Price, Bound in Cloth, 10s.6d. Post Free in the United Kingdom, 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


The Complete Reports of Proceedings 
OF THE 
District Associations of Gas Managers for 1918 


Most of the previous Volumes are still on Sale. 
























































Lonpon: WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 











W. J. JENKINS & GO., Lrv. 


RETFORD. 


See Advertisement last week. 


Victor Blagden & Co. 










































































4, LLOYD'S AVENUE, tech thank 
Buyers of all LONDON, E.C. 6. One Gas 
PRE- and Air 
TAR PRODUCTS HEATED Adjuster 
Pome BURNER per 
AMMONIA ®t CYANOGEN Lame. il 
| PRODUCTS fio. PRODUCTS UL Write for List 74. i a 
CARBOLIC ACID a 
SULPHATE SOLVENT NAPHTHA pase — 
pest caliiiinains PRUSSIATE SALGIUN PARKINSON sna W. &_.B, GOWAN LTD. 
CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM ’ 
' CARBONATE ——— CYANIDE OF SODA EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, SYDNEY, N S.W., &e , &o. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BLacpgnirg Fen. Lonpon.” 





| | Tne GLENBOIG UNION FirE-CLAY Co., Lro. 


Manufacturers of the highest grade of Refractory Fire Bricks, specially 
suited for furnaces subjected to the highest heats and sudden changes 
of temperature. 








All Glenboig Goods are stamped with either “ Glenboig” or ‘‘ Star Works, Glenboig” Brands as under— 








REGISTERED pase Ware, TRADE 


MARKS. 
J Crs nots GLENBOIG 




















The Two Glenboig Brands are identical in quality, and are used indiscriminately in the execution of orders. 


G AS RETORT HORIZONTAL, INCLINED, & VERTICAL RETORTS to New Standard Speolfication. 











i! 


Special Bricks and Blocks for all modern Gas Settings. 


58 FIRST AWARDS 


At International and 
Home Exhibitions, 
including 
Grand Prize at Brussels, 
1910. 


In every case the Highest Award 
given for Fire Clay Goods. 


Telegraphic Address 
“GLENBOIG, GLASGOW.” 


Glasgow Telephones ’ 
Post Office 2120; National 3009. 


‘ ; Coatbridge Telephone 
: National 26. 








Contractors to His Majesty’s Home and Indian Governments, and the principal National Arsenals of Europe. 
On the Admiralty and War Office Lists. 





se Works: GLENBOIG, GARTCOSH, and CUMBERNAULD. 
Head Offices: 48, WEST REGENT STREET. GLASGOW. 
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DQOOQOQD®OOOHHOHQHHHOQOHHHDOOH ©OOQOHQOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHOHOHOHOQHHOHOHHOHHHHHHOHOHHOHOOOO 


The name tT aylor on a Saturator 


is all you need to know. 


Telegrams - - ‘““SATURATORS, BOLTON.” 
Telephones - ~ BOLTON 848 and 119. 





N.B.—We are not connected with any other Firm or Company. 


@999OOOOGH99OODOOOOOOOO8 
©OQDOQODOQODQO OOD ODOOQOOODOOOO 


DOODOQDOOOQOOOD OOOO HOQOOOOGD OOOOH OGOHHQHOHOHHHHQHOQOQHDOHHOHOQOQOQOQOQOHOOGD ©OGHOO® OHOOGOO 


THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS CO, 


ARE OPEN TO PURCHASE 


CRUDE NAPHTHAS aND LIGHT OILS 
RESULTING FROM 


DEHYDRATING 


AND 


oTHER [FAR prants 


FROM PRODUCERS NOT HAVING FACILITIES 
FOR REFINING THESE PRODUCTS. 


10} 











TAR PRODUCTS OFFICE, 
709. OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 15. 
























“EVANS RELIABLE” STEAM 


PUMP 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids. 


FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE, 


Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 














Telegrams: 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 309. 


London Office: 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 





CULWELIL WORKS, 


A . coke WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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i 
SAVES GAS 


HOURS’ LIGHT ror 1°. SAVES COAL 


Appeals at sight to gas users ; it saves their pockets, and meets the 
national need for fuel and light economy at one and the same time. 





‘Gives a bright light, quite sufficient for halls, landings, staircases, 
bedrooms, bathrooms, and other places. 


Consumes only halfa cubic foot of gas per hour, and therefore, reckon- 
aa ing gas at 3/4 per thousand, gives 50 hours of good light for a penny. 


IGHT , 
peng ; eee ee An ideal burner for slot meters. 


avy fittings. 
Retail 1/- er PitLaR ApApTeERS, 4d. each. 
Sample sent to the trade only in exchange for one shilling including postage. Good discounts to factors and Gas Companies, 
Manufactured by PATENTED AND REGISTERED. 


E. A. WOOD, DRMINGHAM & GLASGOW. 
JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., sousowooo, Nr. ROTHERHAM. 


OWNERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Aldwarke, Rotherham, & Dalton Main Gas Coals 


as’ used by the rem Gas Companies of the World. 


ALSO PRODUCERS OF THE BEST SOUTH YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATED 
HARDS (BARNSLEY BED). 


TELEGRAPHIC ApprEss: '*'ROUNDWOOD, ROTHERHAM.” TELEPHONE: ROTHERHAM 226. 


COMPTOIR COMMERCIAL “HOBSIL” 

















as es INSULATING BRICKS 
97, Rue Saint-Lazare, PARIS IX ods 8 6 = oe 
Telegrams - - ‘Comchimic, Paris.” Fusion Point, approx. 3000 Fahr. 
IMPORTERS OF nn 


HEAVY Gas Retorts, Ovens, &c. 
TAR PRODUCTS HOBDELL, WAY, & GO. LTD. 


ee 124-7, Minories, LONDON, E. 1. 
Correspondence solicited: Telegrams—* Hobnails.” 








Telephones—A venue 8810 (8 lines). 














GOODALL, INTERMITTENT VERTICAL RETORTS 


YIELD HIGHEST RESULTS. 


GLAYTON tne “Leeps” INTERMITTENT VERTICALS 


SETTLE’S STEAMING DOWNWARD PROCESS. 


& Co.. LTp.. CONVEYORS, ELEVATORS, BUNKERS, 
* ROOFS, COAL BREAKERS, HOISTS, 
Cc. 

















LEEDS. 











RETORT SETTINGS - PRODUCERS - FURNACES - REPAIRS. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 
PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 











SIX 20 ft. THROUGH RETORT HUNTER-BARNETT PATENT COKE PUSHERS, and 
SIX ARROL-FOULIS PATENT CHARGING MACHINES capable of charging up to Six cwt. per Mouthpiece. 





PART ORDER OF TWENTY-TWO MACHINES 


For the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY— 


SOLE MAKERS: 


SiR WILLIAM ARROL & Co., LIMITED, 


85, PRESTON STREET, GLASGOW. 
London Address: 56, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 58.W. 
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NOTA-NOS PAN i ASH WASHING PLANT = 
a . - es 


> 


























- " CONVEYORS AT STRATFORD, 
t - NS OF THE ENGINEER IN CHIEF TO Tre GAS ce 


BUCKET -EXEVATOR 

















ead, Wrightson, & Co. Lta., 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
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TRADE MARK [25 


OIL ATOMISER} 


Infinite trouble with gas meters is caused by the valves, 
leathers, and mechanism becoming corroded. Spraying 
with the Aerograph (regd.) Oil Atomiser effectually 
removes the trouble, restores the normal working of the 
meter, and causes it to register correctly. 


Complete details by return of post. 
THE AEROGRAPH COMPANY, LTD., 
43, HOLBORN ViaDUcr, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


The Original Makersand “tesa of Sprayiog Equipments. 
British from the Firs Established 1893. 


ALDER & MACKAY, Ltd. 


THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry Meters in Cast-Iron Cases. 









The ‘“ Pistol" is so constructed that the spraying does 
not commence until the nozzle is opposite the cross 
section inlet pipe in the interior of meter, thereby 
guaranteeing a perfect oil vapour to reach all sections. 
Complete outfits supplied, comprising Hand or Power 
Pumps, Portable or Fixed Equipments. 














UNEQUALLED 
FOR 
DAMP 
SITUATIONS. 





View of Gas Passage showing the Top Mounting. 


The merit of this Meter lies in its simplicity. 
The greatest degree of durability is attained with it. 


The Gas Passage is in itself unique. It is formed of 
a single casting, on which the whole top fittings are 
mounted. 

Repairs can therefore be carried out without the aid 


of skilled labour, without soldering, or use of the 
blow-pipe. 


SPECIALLY SUITED FOR USE WITH GAS ENGINES. 





Dry Meter in Cast-Iron Case for 5 Lights. 


New Grange Works ~ - EDINBURGH. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ALDER EDINBURGH.” Telephone: Central 1481, Edinburgh. 





GAS RETOATS 


FIRECLAY 
GOODS. BEST 


BRITISH. 


MOBBERLEY &% PERRY LI 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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SPIRAL 
HOLDERS. 


WHEN 
CONTEMPLATING 
EXTENSIONS 
PLEASE ALLOW 

A ‘SPECIALITY = US TO 
au-alo 
| PARTICULARS 

ORIBINAL MAKERS” OF OUR 
/ SPECIALITIES 


a 








GASHOLDERS ano TANKS of any SIZE ano DESIGN. 


CLAYTON. SON & (PL! noor END, HUNSLET. LEEDS. 


LONDON OFFICE, 60 QUEEN VICTORIA ST,E.C. 








HOT CONE TRANSPORTER um mw 2 3 
HOT ne save - 24. v0 gt 
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now. -- 

High Pressure Gas 
IS HELPING THE 
MANUFACTURER WITH 


Industrial Lighting 
and Heating. 





By maintaining a steady and 
unvarying pressure. 


By increasing output and re- 
ducing the gas bill. 








IGH PRESSURE GAS IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST 

EFFICIENT WAY OF LIGHTING FACTORIES, 

WORKSHOPS, &c., HEATING FURNACES, BLOWPIPES, 
SOLDERING IRONS, &c. 


Let one of our Experts prove it to you. 


JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN Co., Ld. 


27, FARRINGDON AVENUE __ 










LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Tue HORSELEY BRIDGE « ENGINEERING Co.. 


TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. LTD., 


“cr GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, CAST-IRON AND STEEL 
TANKS, PRESSED STEEL FLOORING, Etc. 









































a wararararara wma war 

























Worss & Heap OFFICE: OE, 1 Tso Aso att KInps oF 
TIPTON. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL WORK. 
Lonpon OFFICE: 
11, VICTORIA STREET 
WESTMINSTER. BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
“ HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 
GALILEO LONDON.” PIERS, Etc. 
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AMMONIA 




















Suppliers of Benzol Washing Oil. 



































SS 
PICKS, SN FORKS, 


WEDGES, GRAFTS, 
HAMMERS, SHOVELS, 


Tel. Add.: | Tel. Nos. : 
*YATONIAN,” East 400, 401, & 402. 











AXES, SCOOPS, 
&c. 


YATES co. 


Aston Manor, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1804 
j —a—.. 
ALL BRITISH 
ae Fe) 


VICES, 
CUTTERS, 
















— 
GAS 
WORKS 














BUCKETS, TOOLS 
BARROWS, & 
SCREENS, APPLIANCES 


&c. of all kinds. 
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~ WATER GAS PLANT. 


ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

















GASHOLDERS 


MILBOURNE PATENT ROLLER CARRIAGES. AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


PURIFIERS 


WITH 


MILBOURNE PATENT DUPLEX VALVES, AUTOMATIC COVER FASTENERS, SAFETY 
DISCHARGE SHOOTS, RUBBER JOINTING.  “MILBEL” PATENT PURIFIER GRIDS. 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND GAS WORKS PLANT 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


. & W. WALKER, LTD.,  sewrorr—sator. 


LONDON OFFICE: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
























COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS. 








Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Beta Naphthol, Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of 
Ammonia containing a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 


apply to tee SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
“tsland:“Metroras, pect, vengen,” 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 15. 
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STRACHAN Bin 
oo : -H EN SH AW, BRISTOL. 


TEL. 432. 


MARCH 25, 1919.) 
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TELPHER CONVEYORS 
FOR COAL, COKE, OXIDE, &c., 
AOTO. SHEIP FILLEARS:, 
AND TRUVUCH TIPLHYSENS. 


ECIALITIES. 





SPECIALITIES. 














SAWER & PURVES, 



































































































































MANCHESTER & NOTTINGHAM. 
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Britain’s Best Mantle 


IS THE 


VOLKER 











The All-British Production 
of an All-British Company 








The VOLKER LIGHTING CORPORATION, Ld. 
Garratt Lane, LONDON, S.W. 18. 



































HOT WATER QUICKLY PROVIDED 
ECONOMISING LABOUR AND COST. 








Hot Delivery Pipe. ARDEN HILL & Co.’s 


L “ACMEFONT 


Circulating Boiler 


Is made entirely of Cast Iron, and has life-long 
wearing quality. The manlid in front enables 
the Boiler interior to be easily cleaned when 
necessary. The Patent Thermostat automatically 
controls gas consumption. There is no waste. 


EASY TO INSTAL. 
MAINTENANCE COST NEGLIGIBLE. 
THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 





THE “ACMEFONT 
HOT-WATER CIRCULATOR 


(Gas-Heated). ARDEN HILL & CcoO., 


“Acme” Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


London Office :—21, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 

















































COWAN’S DRY METERS. 
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Meter in Tin-Plate Case. Meter in Cast-Iron Case. 


HESE are constructed of the best plates, and the diaphragms of ihe best 

sheepskins, specially selected and tanned by us. The diaphragm is tied 

with Bessemer steel wire, between which and the leather a band of flax webbing 

is interposed, so as to protect the latter. By this means. leakage at the tying is 
rendered impossible. 


Leakage at the index box is effectually prevented by the adoption of a grease cup in 
connection with the ordinary stuffing-box. A prolonged experience of this modification, 
which we introduced in 1878, justifies its recommendation as a substantial improvement. 


Excepting as regards the cases, the above remarks apply equally to our 
Improved Cast-Iron Cased Dry Meters, the essential feature of which is that all 
the internal fittings are exactly similar to those of tin-cased Dry Meters; and it 
is therefore impossible for rust or other foreign substance to come in contact with 
the valves, as it is liable to do in iron dry meters as ordinarily constructed. 


All the sizes of these Meters are of neat design, and are unexcelled for workman- 
ship, material, and finish. The most careful supervision is exercised at every stage 
of their manufacture, and only the-highest class of skilled labour is employed. 





Large Stocks always Ready for Immediate Delivery, or for Shipment. 


W.«B. COWAN 


INCORPORATED IN 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd. 


FITZALAN STREET WORKS, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 11. 
Dalton Street Works, Newtown, MANCHESTER; Buccleuch Street Works, EDINBURGH; 
The Glasgow Meter Works, 57, John Street, Bridgeton, GLASGOW; Hill Street Works, BELFAST; 
Commonwealth Meter Works, Bulletin Piace (off Macquarie Place) SYDNEY, N.S.W.; 
56, a’Beckett Street, MELBOURNE; Duncan Street, Fortitude Valley, BRISBANE; Ballance 
Street Works, WELLINGTON, N. zZ. 





















| THE GAS METER ‘COMPANY. Lr. 








Manufacturers of 


/GAS METERS OF ALL KINDS. 


Consumers’ Wet, Dry, Ordinary or Prepayment Meters, 
Station Meters, Governors, Gauges, Testing Apparatus. 


SIXTY Years’ reputation for quality of materials and workmanship still maintained. 





LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN. MANCHESTER. 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS. WORKS, WORKS. WORKS. 
Letters: 238, Kingsland Road, Union Street, Hanover Street, 18, Atkinson Street, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Meterphone, London.'’ ** Meter, Oldham.” ** Meter, Dublin." ‘* Meter, Manchester."’ 
Telephone: Dalston 142. Oldham 340. Dublin 1995. Central 2918. 
















PUMPS FOR COKE OVENS. 


QUENCHER PUMPS. 


Specially designed for pumping 


water containing grit. 
Write for List No. 770. 


Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd. 


11, Tothill Street, Nine Elms Ironworks, 
Reading. 


Westminster, 8.W. 
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SOLE MAKERS— 





ARCHP. H. 


REGISTERED. 


GASHOLDER PAINTS. 


Purest of the Pure. Best of the Best. 


LASTING POWER GUARANTEED EQUAL TO 
THE DEAREST PAINT. QUOTED. 





ENAMELS FOR GAS METERS. 
ENAMELS (Special for Outside Wear) FOR GAS LAMPS AND STANDARDS. 


GASTITE for Gas Joints. Up-to-Date Economy. 
LUTE BLACK FOR PURIFIERS AND THE INSIDE OF IRON TANKS 





HAMILTON & CO., Possi-tparx, GLASGOW. 












































MAKERS OF 


RAILWAY 
TANK WAGONS 


and 


Railway Rolling Stock 


of every Descript Description, 
For SPECIFICATION and TION aad PRICES 
Bail to the 
Midland Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co., Ltd., 
Midland Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegraphic Address: 


on Birmingham.” 
Telephone ‘<i ‘ioe a & 485 East 








London Office: rrp Vietona Street, 
aap s.W. 

Telephon: mies: 

8371 Geetha. “ Underframe, Vic. Lan.” 
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